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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
FOURTH MEETING, EDINBURGH: JOURNAL. 


We last year had the pleasure of lending the 
aid of the periodical press to promote the objects 
of this excellent institution, by devoting the 
Literary Gazette to a description, as full and 
accurate as it was in our power to master, of 
thevarious proceedings which took place during 
the meeting at Cambridge (see L. Gs. 859, 60, 
61, 62, 63, July and August last). The scien- 
tific discussions and disclosures, emanating from 
many meetings of several sections, were not 
easily collected into one focus ; but still it was 
possible to give a good general idea of the Asso- 
ciation, and note the most important features of 
its operations. In order, also, to render our 
account more agreeable for popular reading, 
and not confine it to dry facts, we adopted the 
plan of interspersing the mere details of science 
with anecdotes of individuals, and a view of cir- 
cumstances, such as entertainments, excursions, 
&c. &c., connected with the occasion. 

Having received much approbation for this 
course, we cannot do better than follow the same 
track again; and we can assure our general 
readers, while we will not neglect any informa- 
tion of interest to the philosophic class, that if 
the weather continues to be as wet as it has 
been all the first Monday (Sept. 8) at Edin- 
burgh, they need not apprehend any dryness to 
weary them in our Journal. 

But, in matters of this sort, it has often been 
found advisable to begin at the beginning ; and 
in pursuance of the expediency, we beg leave to 
start from town. In one of his speeches at 
Cambridge, Mr. Brunel advised the members 
who had not seen the manufacturing districts 
of England, to take them on their way to the 
north, and explore the wonders which the in- 
genuity of man had there accumulated. Acting 
on this counsel, we left London on the morning 
of Tuesday, by the Telegraph coach, for Man- 
chester, and had, even in the off-set and journey, 
afair example of the improvements which are 
making in every quarter; and few improve- 
ments can be of greater value than those which 
augment the expedition, while they at the same 
time add to the comfort and safety of travelling. 
In 18} hours from the Bull and Mouth, we 
were well lodged in Manchester—the distance 
of 186 miles, with a feeling of entire security 
throughout—no galloping—no racing—but fine 
horses and steady driving, and frequent changes, 
effected generally in little more than a minute. 

Thus, upon calling Boots, the lowest do- 
mestic of the tavern or hotel, yet the onE on 
whose punctuality the fate of commerce, of sci- 
ence (in this instance), of pleasure, and of na- 
tions, depends—on calling Boots, and the 
capital appointment of a conveyance, the first 
part of our progress towards the Modern Athens 
was happily accomplished. 

, At seven o’clock on Wednesday, behold us 
in one of six carriages, each consisting of three 
coaches, the whole containing 108 passengers, 
flying along the railroad from Manchester to 
Liv Much. inconvenience is incurred 


in the issue of tickets from the office for this 
accommodation (which small preparation would 
readily avoid): but when put in motion the 
transit is an absolute miracle. Thirty-two 
miles is easily performed in an hour and a 
quarter, or hour and a half, and the rapidity is 
unattended by the slightest danger. In passing 
rocks on either side, their varied stains abso- 
lutely flash like meteors upon the eye. A 
stone marks the spot where Mr. Huskisson 
was unfortunately killed; and the tunnel at 
the end through the solid mountain, dimly 
lighted by lamps, is an object never to be for- 
gotten. 

At Liverpool were the celebrated astronomer 
Arago, Buckland, Henslow, and other savans, 
all following Brunel’s advice, and inspecting 
the fine sights of this place on their route to 
the meeting. The Cemetery, the Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens, the admirable statue of 
Canning in the Town Hall, and other interest- 
ing matters, occupied the time of their short so- 
journ ; and they went on to Manchester to see 
some of the recent improvements in the manu- 
factures of that place, among the most re- 
markable of which is a new mule, which per- 
forms the whole work of spinning without the 
human aid of the spinners—a class of men, we 
were told, the least obedient and manageable of 
any in the trade. Another improvement prints 
no fewer than seven colours simultaneously on 
the same web; and indeed every year is pro- 
ducing wonderful alterations in these grand 
sources of industry and wealth. 

From Liverpool, as from London, the tra- 
veller finds the pass into the Scottish Highlands 
rendered as it were a mere step by the extraor- 
dinary facilities afforded by steam navigation. 
Sailing an hour before noon, a twenty-one 
hours’ voyage brought us, together with other 
members of the Association, to the pier of 
Greenock. What would our forefathers say to 
such an undertaking, if they could rise from 
their long sleep and witness its accomplishment ! 
The capital left, above two hundred miles of 
the country traversed, a mighty manufacturing 
town and a magnificent seaport explored, the sea 
crossed, and the shores of Man, Arran, Bute, 
Ireland, and the western coast of Scotland held 
in view (several of them touched and passengers 
landed *), and all within the space of fifty-one 
brief hours! What increase of power is here 
to a commercial nation; what doubling and 
trebling of the means of produce, of enjoyment, 
and of strength! What a lengthening of life, 





* Droll enough occurrences happen in respect to per- 
sons desirous of stopping at intermediate places where the 
steam-boats touch, ‘* wind and weather permitting.” A 
female on board our packet wished to join her husband 
on the Isle of Man; but the weather was too stormy to 
admit of it, and she was carried on to Glasgow, some 
miles farther from her object than when she embarked. 
From Glasgow she would have to go back, with a similar 
chance of being carried to Liverpool; and thus, with a 
due proportion of ill luck and a fair share of foul winds, 
we may readily imagine ladies seeking Man (the Isle we 
mean) through many a trip in vain,— overshooting their 

urpose, and being borne backwards and forwards away 

rom their hopes, just as, in the intercourse of society, 
like accidents are seen to attend like views, though of a 





more momentous character. 


to be able to perform more in a single day than 
could be done in a week a century ago ! : 

The passage to and up the Clyde is strikingly 
beautiful; and passengers rising with the morn- 
ing’s light are in a happy disposition to enjoy 
it. The rolling waves of the preceding hours 
are changed into calm waters, sheltered by tow- 
ering mountains; the ills and disasters of the 
sea are speedily forgotten, and their reminis- 
cences only vary the remarks from the pictu- 
resque scenery presented to the eye all around. 
Thanks to steam, the Gods of the Winds,* 
Boreas, Eolus, Eurus, or Zephyrus, need no 
longer be adjured ; and the phrase * paddling 
along,” instead of meaning an ungainly slow- 
ness, implies the rapid motion of a bird in air. 

At Greenock, a smaller steamer (the Mail) 
was on the eve of taking its daily excursion to 
Loch Goil ; and it was too great a temptation 
to several of the southern voyagers to be re- 
sisted. Glasgow was deferred for the moment, 
and a delicious sail of some five hours deposited 
the party at the head of this charming loch, in 
the midst of the wild and splendid scenery of 
the Highlands. A coach, in waiting, soon 
transports you across the hills to the Ferry on 
Loch Fyne, where you cross to Inverary, and 
are thus at once established in the heart of the 
land of mountain and of flood, of lake, cataract, 
glen, ravine, alp on alp, and all those natural 
varieties which excite the imagination, and de. 
light the mind. 

Friday. <A ride from Inverary to Tarbet 
exhibits every species of these attractive fea- 
tures. Cairndoo is a romantic Highland Inn, 
on the north side of Loch Fyne; and thence, 
through the superb Glen Croe, by Loch Long 
to Loch Lomond, the distance is but fourteen 
miles. Between the two latter lochs, the for- 
mer salt, and the other fresh water, the di- 
vision is little above a mile and a half. On 
Loch Lomond we met the steamer, which, 
during the summer months, makes a daily trip 
up and down its isle-studded bosom, and were 
gratified by the sight of its beauties from In- 
versnaid to Balloch. Carriages, and another 
boat, conveyed us in the evening to Dumbar- 
ton, and from Dumbarton to Glasgow. 

Glasgow held its portion of tourists, many 
of them now hastening to Edinburgh. Its 
“lions,” are well known. What attracted 
us most were the Hunterian Museum, and 
Zachary Boyd’s celebrated version of the Bible 
in the library. This curious MS. would, awe 
think, repay the cost of printing ; but perhaps 
its ludicrous tone, though most seriously meant 
by the grave and pious theologian, might raise 
a laugh at the expense of the Holy Scriptures, 
which in these days were as well avoided. 
One route from Glasgow to Edinburgh passes 
through the ancient towns of Falkirk and 
Linlithgow ; and as they are accompanied by 
many historical and poetical associations, we 
found that the longest way was the shortest. 

* When blowing hard, one of the savans on board was 
heard anxiously making inquiries about it of one of 


the men. This was no sailor, nor even an engine-man, 
but the cook, who, it was observed, knew nothing 6f'any 








wind but a vol au vent. 
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EDINBURGH : THE MEETING. 


Having conducted our readers by, we trust, 
a pleasant road to the place of meeting, we will 
now record the leading proceedings. A com- 
mittee had been sitting during the week, and 
as the inhabitants applied, and distant members 
arrived, they were enrolled in the list of the 
Association. In this manner, at four o’clock on 
Saturday 455 names were on the books, in- 
cluding such distinguished foreigners as Pro- 
fessor Arago, of the French Institute, Pro. 
fessor Moll, of Utrecht, Dr. Jacobson, Dr. Vlas- 
tas, from Greece, M. de la Rive, of Geneva, 
MM. Andifreddie, Berardi, and others. The 
Edinburgh journals also mention, 

From France.--M. Le Marquis de St Croix; Baron 
Ende; M. Le General Dubourg; M. Année; and M, 
Girard. 

on Germany.—M. Treviranus; M. Tiedemann; M, 
Ulmann, Weimar. 

From Switzerland.—M. Nelly. ’ 

From Boston, America. — Dr. Mason Warren and Dr. 
Hooper. 

From Holland.—A, Vander Foorn. 

The committee rose at four o'clock, while 
the tide of members and strangers was still 
rolling in; and considerable uncertainty and 
inconvenience was experienced in consequence, 
No one who arrived after that hour could as. 
certain what course to adopt, or what to do; 
especially as the strict and solemn observance 
of the Sabbath prevented the possibility of 
making any satisfactory inquiries on the follow- 
ing day. There was, therefore, no alternative 
but to go to the kirk in the decent Scotch way, 
and leave business to the Monday morning. 

Ten o'clock on Monday at the Institution, 
on the Mound, where the committees sat and 
the secretaries attended, was accordingly a 
scene of much pressure and confusion ; but as 
philosophers and men_of science are apt to rec- 
tify themselves sooner than people going to 
theatres, the evil did not continue beyond the 
first burst of impatience and bustle; and by 
noon matters were pretty tolerably put into 
shape, except that all the tickets for the ordi- 
nary in the Hopetoun Rooms had been fore- 
stalled, and all the cards for the admission of 
ladies to the Assembly Room in the evening 
issued to the fortunate persons who had access 
to the authorities before the opening day. 

The following programme was issued :— 

Morning Meetings.—The great hall of the University 
Library will be each morning from ten A.M., as a ge- 
neral rendezvous for the members of the Association. The 
different sections will meet simultaneously on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, 9th September, at eleven a.m., in the 
class rooms appointed for their acc dation, and will 
then proceed to elect office-bearers, and to appoint com- 
mittees for conducting the business of the meetings. The 
committees will, on subsequent days, meet half an hour 
before the sections, to prepare the business of the day. 
The proceedings will close by a general meeting on Satur- 
day morning in the College Library. 

ing Meetings.—The general meet will be held 
in the Assembly » George Street, at eight p.m. 
The first meeting will take place on Monday, 8th Sept. 
and will be held daily at the same hour on the four 
succeed: evenings. The great room will (after the 
first night} be appropriated to the general use of the visi- 
tors as a promenade, and to the distribution of refresh- 
ments. The south room and subsi rooms will be 
reserved for lectures, and for exhibitions of experiments, 
models, specimens, &c. 

Ordi »—Ordinaries at 5s. per head (not including 
wine) will be provided daily during the week at the 
Hopetoun Rooms, Queen Street ; and at Fadeuilhe’s Café, 
South St. David Street. Plans of the tables will be ex- 

each morning at the rendezvous in the College, and 

the evening (for the following day) in the lobby of the 

Assembly Rooms; when gentlemen may select and secure 

their own places, by inscribing their names against the 

numero they propose to occupy. The party which dines 

in the Hopetoun Rooms assembles in the hall of the 
Highland Society on the opposite side of the street. 

Admissions.—As no gentlemen but members of the 
Association will be admitted to any of the meetings or 
ordinaries, the members will be pleased to exhibit their 
tickets to the door- at all the places of meeting. 
It is understood also the exhibition of the tickets 
will procure them access to most of the public institutions 
of Edjabusgh, and particularly to the following : =. The 
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Parliament House, and the Advocates’ and Writers’ 
Libraries, Parliament Square; the Museum of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, Nicolson Street; the Museum 
PS ape voy Machines of the Highland Society, Albyn 
Place; the Museum of the ety of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Royal Institution Buildings; the Gallery of 
Casts ifrom the Antique, Trustees’ Academy, ditto; the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Inverleith Row; the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society’s Experimental Garden, ditto; the 
Prince’s Street Gardens; the Register-House, Prince's 
Street; the Observatory, Calton Hill; Heriot’s Hospital, 
Lauriston. ‘Tickets for the admission of ladies to the 
evening meetings will be issued to members as extensively 
as circumstances will permit. 

Other minor arrangements for lodgings, the receipt of 
letters, dc. were also advertised. 

These instructions facilitated matters a good 
deal ; and if we speak of the exertions of the 
Edinburgh secretaries, and their assistants, we 
ought to notice how much more was required 
of them than could by possibility be anticipated, 
and to how great a degree unlucky accidents oc- 
curred to paralyse them. Still it would have 
been expedient to have devoted all Saturday 
evening, till ten or eleven o'clock, to forward- 
ing the business, instead of driving it all over 
to Monday forenoon. In this case, neither the 
unexpected influx of numbers, nor the pressure 
of untoward events, would have been so se- 
verely felt. But our countrymen are very sys- 
tematic, and it is not easy to hurry them out of 
their slow and sure habits.. Perhaps in the 
issue the advantages of those habits will be 
more apparent. 

About three hundred new members was the 
highest estimate looked for to join the Asso- 
ciation ; but it is stated that the whole number 
of old and new associates amounted on Monday 
night to 1100—the published list gives 657 
names ; and many came in after it was made 
up. 

By a strange fatality, too, the managers were 
thrown off their centre by the failure of two 
separate bankers, with whom the money of the 
Edinburgh subscribers, and for entertaining their 
visiters, was deposited, first, the bank of Kinnear 
and Co. stopped payment, and the account was 
transferred to Allan and Co., who also failed 
just a week before the meeting took place. 
There were, therefore, two valid excuses for 
greater imperfections than arose; and we 
ought to recollect that no place can ever hope 
to rival the accommodations of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with their magnificent halls, their 
wealthy endowments, and their Collegiate apart- 
ment, ready for the reception of hundreds of 
visiters. 

The enrolment of members proceeded all 
the early part of Monday, and at half-past five 
ordinaries were opened at the Hopetoun Rooms 
and Fadeuilhe’s Café, as announced. We at- 
tended the former, where about 300 persons 
sat down toa dinner at which venison and other 
luxuries abounded. Every attention was paid 
to the company by the officers of the Associ- 
ation, and the entertainment went off in ex- 
cellent style. Mr. Sedgewick, the president, 
was in the chair, Sir T. Brisbane, the president 
elect, on his left, Lord Greenock on his right, 
and Arago, Dalton, Murchison, Buckland, 
Daubeny, and other men of eminence, near 
around. 

After dinner, Mr. Sedgewick informed us 
that it had been judiciously agreed to omit 
speech-making at these repasts, which were 
merely intended to recruit the physical man: 
he, however, proposed ‘* the King,” as a toast, 
which was drunk with volunteer applause. He 
then gave “ Prosperity to the British Associ- 
ation,” and dwelt upon the benefits to science 
which he anticipated from its continuance and 
efforts. His third and last toast was a very 
proper compliment to the distinguished foreign 
astronomer, M, Arago, who graced the meeting 





by his presence. ‘* The friendly union of men 


of }Of different nations,” he observed, “ whose 


views were directed to similar objects of intel. 
lectual and social improvement, must produce 
inestimable advantages to mankind; and he 
hailed the occasion with no common pleasure 
which enabled them to welcome a man of such 
universal fame to their ancient city.” Great 
applause followed this address, and M. Arago 
was loudly cheered when he rose to return 
thanks, which he did in French, and in a ye 
striking and energetic manner. Besides point. 
ing out the happy results of men of all coun. 
tries uniting together to promote the great 
cause of science and mutual good-will, he in. 
sisted, in a noble strain, upon the fact, that 
the pursuit of truth in the material world must 
ultimately force all nations to love and be g0- 
verned by truth in their social and moral con. 
dition. This sentiment was warmly applanded; 
and soon after the party separated for the As. 
sembly Room. 

Here the evening meeting was opened by 
Mr. Sedgewick, the room being filled with more 
than a thousand individuals, including about 
two hundred of the fair dames of Edinburgh, 
to whom we regretted to observe the same po. 
lite and gallant attentions were not paid as 
upon former occasions. Last year, for instance, 
all the sides of the raised platform were assigned 
for their accommodation ; while, in the body of 
the superb Senate-house, not a male was per. 
mitted to take a seat until every lady was pro. 
vided with one. This custom was dishonoured 
in the breach in Edinburgh. There were whole 
rows of men, gentlemen by courtesy, seated, 
with ladies standing behind them all the even. 
ing; and the dais was not graced by a single 
glance of female beauty! We trust, for the 
character of Edinburgh, that these self-carers 
were most of them strangers; but whoever 
they were, they deserve this public reproof, 
which we administer with unfeigned pleasure, 
in the hope it will meet their attention, and 
the eyes of their acquaintances who observed 
them, and may remind them of the offence. 

Professor Sedgewick’s address occupied half 
an hour; and having heard it but imperfectly, 
we are sorry we can only report it still more 
imperfectly from the Edinburgh journals. 

** He said the duty he had this evening to 
perform was a humble one. The Association 
had exalted him to high honour, from which 
he was now on the point of retiring; but he 
did so with feelings of exultation rather than of 
regret, insomuch as the trust he had held was 
about to devolve upon one whom they all knew 
was more capable of performing theduty. He, 
however, would undertake the trust, which was 
not in a bankrupt state, but was going on in- 
creasing in prosperity, and would produce an 
effect on the philosophic world which would 
extend to ages yet unborn, and tend to advance 
the best interests of humanity. The learned 
professor then proceeded to expatiate on the 
advantages of an association of this nature. 
Distinguished men from various parts of the 
continent, and of the kingdom, were congre- 
gated here, who could mutually enjoy each 
other’s conversation. This was one of the ad- 
vantages of philosophic unions ; but there were 
many other circumstances which pointed out 
the use of these associations. What was man 
alone? Why, in a savage state, he could not 
be said to have power over brute matter; but 
when associated with his fellow-creatures, he 
gained power as he gained knowledge. This 
was the great good which arose from associa- 
tion ; for there was a power derived from con- 





centration quite different from that which 6 
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man when acting by himself.* It 
wasno doubt true, that the greatest philosopher’s 
works and discoveries had been achieved in 
ivate; but still the spark which kindled and 

ighted up the genius of those men, would be 
found to emanate from their having mingled 
with the world, and having had intercourse 
with those of kindred spirits. After alluding 
to several of the topics embraced in the former 
proceedings of the Association, the learned 

fessor commenced combatting the objections 
which had been urged against such unions 
being dangerous in their tendency. He de- 
nied that the investigation of truth could 
ever be injurious to mankind,—it was a libel 
on the God of nature to say so, because it would 
merely establish and bring out that which was 
true; and instead ofimpugning any of the grand- 
er truths, rather corroborate them in the end. 
Before concluding, nemade some complimentary 
remarks on the fame which this city had always 
enjoyed as a seat of learning and science ; and, 
inallusion to the monuments of Playfair and 
Dugald Stewart, said that these were monu- 
ments of peace—no shrieks—no wailings—no 
heartbreakings—no blood—none of these were 
connected with those memorials. They were, 
ina manner, the physical representation of 
those feelings in which they participated. As 
long as this Association existed—and God for- 
bid he should see the day come when it was no 
more!—he strongly deprecated any infringe- 
ment of their rules, for, if this Society should 
ever break up, he might predict that that di- 
lemma would be caused by their passing over 
the present bulwarks of combination, and en- 
tering upon political and other subjects, which 
were totally foreign to their Institution. It 
was a common saying, that the words of a 
dying man were ominous; then let the words 
of adying president—( Laughter and applause) 
—be also ominous. He now begged to resign 
his trust into the hands of one who had been 
placed at the head of science in this city, and 
who had kindled up the light of science at the 
antipodes —. (Applause) —and who had fought 
the battles of his country; but he saw that 
they all knew him better than he did, and he 
would therefore propose that Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane do take the chair.” 

In addition to this very meagre report, we 
may observe that the learned professor pointed 
out the excellent effects which resulted to such 
unions, not only from the combination of indi- 
viduals engaged in similar pursuits, but from 
their collision. The latter as frequently struck 
out sparks of light as the former led to en- 
larged and comprehensive views, from the in- 
struction each received from each. His advice 
on the necessity of keeping all discussions and 
inquiries within the bounds prescribed by their 
constitution was very forcible, and the whole 
of his speech peculiarly effective, both from its 
matter, and the very original style of his ora- 
tory. Its close was loudly applauded, as was 
the appearance of Sir T. Brisbane on taking 
the chair, 

That gallant and enlightened officer very 
briefly addressed the company. ‘ The luminous 
speech of his learned predecessor had,” he said, 

left him little wherewith to detain them. 
He congratulated the members and the country 
on the present prosperous state of the Associa- 
a = the other instances which merely marked 
ped able scientific results which sprung out of meet- 
ri like this, the professor noticed the observations on 
ing in Borealis which had been made since the last meet- 
fine arch = rye of the discussion of the subject. A 
by several ped ag this autumn, had been observed 
ascertained to be above forty mile this, he thought, 

the long-disputed question. =” — 
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tion, which was growing in strength beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of its founders and 
friends; and he believed and trusted it would 
continue to flourish till its beneficial effects 
were not only spread over Great Britain, but 
extended to every quarter of the globe. He 
felt his inadequacy to discharge the duties of 
the distinguished office to which they had done 
him the honour to elect him — an office which 
there were many around him far more compe- 
tent to fill; and he need not point to one emi- 
nent individual on his left (Sir D. Brewster) ; 
but he would carry all his zeal with him into 
the president’s chair, and, in unison with the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, and the noblemen 
and gentlemen in its vicinity, do his best to 
entertain those strangers who had favoured 
Scotland with a visit.” 

Mr. Robison (one of the secretaries) next 
addressed the assembly. ‘‘ Before entering upon 
the more important business of the meeting,” 
he said, it might not be deemed inexpedient to 
say a few words, in explanation of the course 
of proceeding which it was proposed to follow, 
during the present meeting. The experience 
acquired at former meetings had led to sug- 
gestions being made from many quarters, for 
such changes in the order of business as should 
obviate some of the inconveniencies which had 
been felt, in consequence of the time that had 
been set apart for one purpose being often 
trenched upon by the unduly prolonged dura- 
tion of a previous one, and likewise from the 
frequent interruption given to interesting occu- 
pations by the necessity of quitting them to 
attend to other appointments. The central 
council having taken these suggestions into 
consideration, along with other circumstances, 
which affected the case, authorised the local 
council to form a plan of proceeding for the 
present meeting which should diminish, as much 
as was practicable, the inconveniences which had 
been previously experienced. In the plan which 
had been adopted, of which the outline was 
given in the printed programme, it was hoped 
that this desirable object had been in some 
degree attained, by the entire separation of the 
time allotted for sectional from the period to 
be occupied by the general meetings, and by 
leaving the sections in possession of a conti- 
nuous portion of time, during which their dis- 
cussions would not be liable to interruption, 
and which would be of sufficient duration to 
admit of such sections as the geological and 
botanical making excursions to interesting 
localities. [The continued rain of Tuesday 
afforded slight promise of this being practi- 
cable. ] The sections, therefore, would commence 
their operations on Tuesday morning, at eleven 
o'clock, in the rooms appointed for them in the 
buildings of the University, when they would 
proceed to elect their office-bearers, and to enter 
on the business which their committees had to 
lay before them. It was hoped that the daily 
general meetings, which (with the exception 
of the last) would be held in this building, and 
at this hour, would likewise profit by the pro- 
posed division of time. The simultaneous 
meetings of the sections in the morning must 
necessarily preclude the members from having 
much participation in the business of any 
section but that to which they gave their prin- 
cipal attention ; but as the different sectional 
committees would have in their power to set 
aside and reserve for the meetings such com- 
munications as had a popular and general 
interest, the whole body of the Association 
would have an opportunity of benefiting by 
them, while, from the more technical and 
abstruse papers being discussed in the sections 
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to which they properly belonged, no member 
would be fatigued by being called on to listen to 
a subject in which he did not take an interest. 
The outline which it was proposed to pursue 
at the evening meeting would, therefore, be 
nearly the following: — The chair would be 
taken soon after eight o’clock, when the officers 
of the sections would give a short summary of 
what had been done during the morning in 
their respective departments. An announce- 
ment would then be made of the communica« 
tions or exhibitions which had been prepared 
for the evening, and the rooms would be pointed 
out in which these were to take place. This 
order would continue until Saturday, for which 
day a change would be duly announced on 
Friday evening. It had been very generally 
remarked, that, at such meetings as this, 
when the bers bled from great dis. 
tances, and remained but a limited time toge-~ 
ther, personal intercourse and discussion should 
be the leading objects, and that all occupation 
which would materially interfere with these, 
and which might be as profitably followed by 
the members after their return to their own 
homes, should be, as much as possible, avoided. 
On this account, the local committee, in draw- 
ing up the advertisement respecting communi- 
cations, inserted a request, that papers of any 
considerable extent should be accompanied by 
summaries or abstracts adapted for being read 
in the meetings, in cases where it might be 
deemed expedient to reserve the communi. 
cations themselves for publication in the 
Transactions of the Association. It had 
more than once occurred at former meetings, 
that valuable reports which had been pre- 
pared by their authors, at the request of the 
Association, had, from the inadequate portion 
of time which could be allotted to them, been 
brought forward in circumstances in which 
justice could not be done to them, and little 
advantage could be gained by the audience. It 
was, therefore, thought desirable, that in such 
cases, when similar papers were to be read be- 
fore being printed, they should be brought 
forward in the sections to which they more 
particularly belonged, or that a vivé voce sum- 
mary of them should be given by their authors. 
It would be an unpardonable omission on his 
part if he were to conclude without making the 
meeting aware of the obligation which had been 
laid on the Association by.the kind and liberal 
conduct of many of the public bodies in Edin. 
burgh, who had lent their aid in facilitating 
the arrangements for receiving and giving ac. 
commodation to the meeting. So much had 
been offered, that the only embarrassment had 
been that of choice, and the cordial thanks of 
the committee were due to those bodies whose 
offers had not been made available, as well as 
to those whose premises the Association were 
about to occupy. In one quarter the obligation 
was great indeed. The private proprietors of 
the building in which they were now assem- 
bled, and without the use of which they must 
have hid their diminished heads in some less 
brilliant locality, had not only granted the gra. 
tuitous use of their premises, but had expended 
a large sum in preparing them for the meeting. 
Having thus detailed the principal points of the 
arrangements which had been made, it only 
remained to solicit indulgence for any defects 
which might be found in them, and which 
might be thought to be attributable to the local 
office-bearers. They trusted that, in passing 
judgment upon them, lack of zeal might not be 
imputed, and that allowancg would be made on 
account of the assemblage having proved so 
much more numerous than their most sanguine 
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anticipations had led them to expect, and to 
the occurrence of some unfortunate events over 
which they had no control.” 

Having already alluded to some of these, we 
need only say that the appeal was received 
with gratifying manifestations of sympathy and 
approval. 

Professor Forbes, the other secretary, then 
addressed the meeting, and as his précis re- 
serabled that of Mr. Whewell last year at 
Cambridge, and consequently embraced the gist 
and marrow of the thing, we (as before) take 
a pleasing precedence in laying it before our 
readers. 

Mr. Forbes spoke as follows : 

*¢ Jt having been suggested that the general 
view of the progress of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, so ably executed last year by Mr. 
Whewell, should annually be continued by the 
secretary for the time being, I have under- 
taken this portion of the duties which devolve 
upon the secretaries for Edinburgh, at the de- 
sire of my learned colleague Mr. Robison, who, 
on the other hand, has engaged briefly to state 
the nature and motives of the practical arrange- 
ments for the present meeting, of which he has 
had the kindness to superintend by far the 
most laborious part. I felt anxious that such 
a periodical report as I have mentioned should 
be continued, because of the necessarily fluctu- 
ating state of our body, and the small number 
of persons who, by circumstances, have been 
enabled to attend all the meetings, and to be- 
come.acquainted with the actual operation of a 
somewhat complicated machine; and I was 
ready to undertake that duty, because I hoped 
that I might be able, by an appeal to facts, in 
the first place, to put in a clear point of view 
what has not perhaps been enough insisted on, 
and has, therefore, been very generally misun- 
derstood,— the perfectly unique character of 
this Association, and the high aims to which 
its efforts are directed; and, in the second 
place, to demonstrate that these aims and ob- 
jects are in the due course of attainment, that 
the members, and especially the projectors of 
this Institution, are fulfilling the pledges, of no 
common character, which they gave to the pub- 
lic, and this more especially in relation to the 
proceedings of the past year. The character of 
the Association, I have said, may be considered 
as unique. It is not to be confounded with 
those numerous and flourishing institutions 
which have sprung up, especially of late years, 
for the simple diffusion of scientific truths. 
Such diffusion does not even, properly speak- 
ing, include any attempt at extension or ac- 
cumulation: if in many cases it does pro- 
mote such extension, it is indirectly, and 
beyond a doubt has sometimes had the op- 
posite tendency. The intellectual wealth of 
mankind is no more increased by this ope- 
ration, than is the weight of the precious 
metals under the hand of the gold-beater. A 
greater display may indeed be obtained, and a 
more commodious application to the useful and 
the elegant purposes of life; but for actual in- 
crease of the stock, which may hereafter be 
fashioned with ease and expedition by the hands 
of a thousand artifieers, we must recur to the 
miner toiling in his solitary work, and to the 

labourer who painfully extracts some precious 
grains from the bed of the torrent. It is the 
furtherance of this species of productive energy 
that the British Association claims for its capi- 
tal object. The diffusion of a taste for science 
amongst its numerous members is, no doubt, also 
one of the most necessary and most desirable 
consequences of the principles upon which it is 
founded ; but it is not the basis of these prip- 


ciples. To teach those who have never pur- 
sued natural knowledge but as an occasional 
amusement, to feel that for them a field lies 
open which to-morrow they may call their own, 
—to lend them such aid as may promote the 
success of their exertions, by removing the 
preliminary difficulties, and pointing out the 
existing boundary betwixt the known and the 
unknown,—to stimulate these exertions, and 
those of others who have already become, toa 
certain degree, familiarised with the labours and 
with the results of intellectual toil, by enabling 
them to mix with the veterans in each depart- 
ment, who have gained, and who still continue 
to gain, the highest rewards which the investi- 
gation of nature confers,—who will point out 
the methods which they pursued, the disap- 
pointments which they met, and the difficulties 
which they surmounted,—thus affording at once 
the gratification which every generous mind 
feels in personal communication with those 
who have signalised themselves by intellectual 
achievement, and the instruction and encou- 
ragement for the pursuit of a similar course, 
which words and words alone can impart,— 
these we hold out as amongst the first and the 
most valuable objects proposed to be attained by 
the institution of this Association. No doubt, 
societies for the promotion of natural knowledge 
have been in existence for near two centuries, 
and no doubt these have done much to the due 
advancement of science itself, as well as the 
promotion of a more general taste for its culti- 
vation. They were admirably adapted to the 
period of their institution, when the difficulties 
of ordinary communication, and the want of 
scientific journals, made the Royal Society of 
London the great centre of philosophical infor- 
mation, when new experiments were there 
first repeated,—when new theories were there 
first discussed,—and when its transactions, and 
those of the other academies of Europe—fraught 
with the literary treasures which Cooke, and 
Wren, and Boyle, and Leibnitz, and the Ber. 
nouillis loved to display, and which Newton 
alone loved to conceal—were the couriers which 
published to Europe the intelligence of the suc- 
cessive intellectual victories of that mighty age. 
Rarely even then, however, and latterly still 
less, did these societies attempt to guide, in any 
specific direction, the investigations of their 
members, or to form any school of science for 
the initiation of fresh inquiries. The formation 
of such schools of disciples, who voluntarily 
combined under some philosopher of eminence, 
partly did away with the necessity of this on 
the Continent ; whilst the total want of any 
thing similar in our own country, and the less 
specific objects of those honorary rewards which 
from time to time have been given by learned 
societies in all countries, and which have occa- 
sionally drawn forth all the powers of some 
master-mind to the solution of a specific diffi- 
culty, proposed as a prize-question, necessarily 
produced a greater want of systematic co-opera- 
tion amongst scientific men in Britain than is to 
be found in several countries not her political su- 
periors. The migratory scientific associations of 
Germany and Switzerland,to which wegratefully 
acknowledge that our British one owes its rise, 
embrace only one class of the objects to which 
we have above alluded as characterising this 
body. Their aim was simply to promote the 
intercourse of scientific men, and to diffuse a 
taste for the prosecution of science. Their 


existence is not permanent; they execute no 
functions but for the moments during which 
their members are once a-year assembled ; they 
regard not the past, and have no cares for the 





future ; they merely receive and consider the 
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communications which the zeal of individual 
members places in their way. Such was pro. 
posed to be the character of the body this day 
assembled, an imitation of the foreign meet. 
ings having been suggested by some individuals 
engaged in scientific pursuits, amongst whom 
Sir D. Brewster was conspicuous ; but the ori. 
ginal idea, and the much more signal merit of 
bringing that idea to bear, of establishing a 
permanent society, of which these annual re. 
unions should simply be the meetings, but 
which, by methods and by influence peculiarly 
its own, should, during the intervals of these 
public assemblies (whilst to the eye of the world 
apparently torpid and inactive) be giving an 
impulse to every part of the scientific system, 
maturing scientific enterprise, and directing the 
labours requisite for discovery,— the clear per. 
ception of the practicability of all this, and the 
discovery and suggestion of methods for its 
fulfilment, were due to one individual, and to 
one alone; and I shall be borne out by all 
those who have closely watched the progress of 
this Society from its birth to the present hour, 
when I say, that not only for the idea gene. 
rally, and the modes of carrying it into effect, 
but for the actual construction of the machinery 
in its whole details, we are indebted to the 
almost single-handed exertions of Mr. William 
Vernon Harcourt. If we now turn from the 
professions to the acts of the Association, we 
shall find gratifying proof that these sanguine 
anticipations were not chimerical ; and that 
this primary machinery, not destined itself to 
do the work desired, but to construct the tools 
requisite for its performance, was wanting nei- 
ther in efficiency nor in permanence. The 
first and most signal proof which we can cite, 
is the production of those reports on the pro. 
gress of science, which appeared to the founder 
of the Association one of the most important 
objects of such an institution, and one which, 
beyond all dispute, no existing society could 
have attempted. To require of persons whose 
time was in all cases more or less valuable, such 
a devotion of it as was necessary for a systematic 
and precise detail of the recent progress of the 
sciences which they respectively cultivated, was 
to make a demand, the boldness of which cannot 
perhaps well be appreciated but by those who 
have had experience in the labour of bringing 
together the substance of detached, though 
often profound, papers in the extensive range of 
scientific periodicals and academical collections. 
Yet so obvious was the utility of the proposed 
undertaking, that, in the very infancy of the As- 
sociation, there were found several distinguished 
individuals, and chiefly from the University of 
Cambridge, who had not even been present at 
the first meeting, but who volunteered to un- 
dertake some of the most valuable of those re- 
ports which appeared in the first volume of the 
proceedings of the Association. As Mr. Whe- 
well enumerated these in his last year’s ad- 
dress, I will not farther allude to them; yet it 
ought specially to be observed, that these re- 
ports differ entirely from the short systematic 
treatises on scientific subjects with which the 
press teems. ‘They are not primarily intended 
for the general reader—they are not meant for 
the purpose of popularising technical subjects ; 
their main object is so to classify existing disco- 
veries as to lead the individual who is prepared 
to grapple with its difficulties, to start with the 
most complete and accurate knowledge of what 
has already been done in any particular science, 
not intended itself to contain that knowledge, 
but merely to serve the purpose of a catalogue 
raisonné, vy means of a lucid analysis and ar- 





rangement, at the same time (and here is the 
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great necessity of securing the co-operation of 

rsons distinguished in the several depart- 
ments) that the report should point out the 
most important questions which remain for so- 
lution, whether -by direct experiment or by 
mathematical investigation. The second volume 
of Reports has amply justified the expectations 
with which it was hailed ; and whilst the first 
was chiefly occupied with reports upon great 
and leading divisions of science, we have here 
several happy specimens of a still greater divi- 
sion of labour, by the discussion within mode- 
rate limits of some particular provinces. Thus 
Mr. Taylor has treated of one particular and 
most interesting question in Geology, the form- 
ation of mineral veins,—one of the most im- 
portant, in a theoretical point of view, which 
could have been stated, and which, from its in- 
timate connexion with commercial speculation, 
might have been expected in a country like 
ours to have been more specifically treated of 
than it hasbeen. It strictly belongs to the dy- 
namics of the science, to which, since the time of 
Hutton, but little attention has been paid until 
very recently. By the exertions, however, 
of Mr. Carne, of Dr. Boase, and Mr. Hen- 
wood of Cornwall, those researches are to 
form one point of discussion in the geological 
section at the present meeting.* That electric 
agency was concerned in the disposition of me- 
talliferous veins, can scarcely be doubted ; and 
the connexion between electricity and magnet- 
im, now so fully established,— the connexion 
between metalliferous veins and lines of eleva- 
vation, and between the latter and the isody- 
namical lines of terrestrial magnetic intensity, 
as suggested by Professor Necker of Geneva,— 
points out a bond of union between this subject 
and that of terrestrial magnetism, on which we 
have a report by Mr. Christie, where the very 
interesting direct observations of Mr. Fox of 
Falmouth, on the electro-magnetic action of 
mineral veins, are particularly noticed. Mr. 
Christie’s theory of the diurnal variation of the 
needle, which he is desirous should be submitted 
to the test of a laboratory experiment, is like- 
wise intimately connected with the actual con- 
stitution of our globe. The whole subject of 
terrestrial magnetism is one of the most inte- 
resting and progressive of the experimental 
sciences. The determination of the direction 
of the magnetic energy by means of two sphe- 
Tical co-ordinates, termed the variation and the 
dip, and the measure of the intensity of that 
force, are the great objects of immediate re- 
search, as forming a basis of theory. The ex- 
lstence of four points on the earth’s surface, to 
which the needle tends, has long been known ; 
and the position of two of these (in Northern 
Asia and America) has recently been elucidated 
by the persevering efforts of Professor Hanstein 
and Commander Ross. The precise numerical 
determination of the elements just alluded to, 
acquires a deep and peculiar interest from the 
multiplied variations which they undergo. Not 
only are these elements subject to abrupt and 
capricious changes, which Baron Humobldt has 
termed magnetic storms ; but gradual and pro- 
gressive variations are undergone at different 
hours of the day, at different seasons of the year, 
and throughout longer periods, which may even 
Perhaps beara comparison with thesublime cycles 
of astronomy. Natural history forms a more 
prominent subject in this volume than in the 
last, though the reports of Professor Lindley“ on 
the principal questions at present debated in 


* The question of the origin of mineral veins, though 
Probably by no means decided, has been brought promi- 
ary A ‘orward, 
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the Philosophy of Botany ;” and of Dr. Charles 
Henry “ on the Philosophy of the Nervous 
System,” refer only to particular departments 
of widely extended subjects, which are again 
to be resumed in more general reports, under- 
taken for the present meeting—that by Mr. 
Bentham, on Systematic Botany, and by Dr. 
Clarke of Cambridge, on Physiology in general. 
We cannot but remark with pleasure, that one 
of the points for inquiry particularly insisted 
on by Professor Lindley, that of the influence 
of the chemical nature of svils, and of the ex- 
cretions of plants, was taken up at an early 
period of the existence of the Association, by 
one of its most zealous supporters, Dr. Dau- 
beny; and that, in reference to the review by 
Dr. Henry of the labours of European physio- 
logists, we may quote, as a national honour, the 
discoveries of our distinguished associate, Sir 
Charles Bell. On the general connexion and 
occasional apparent opposition of Theory and 
Practice, I would refer to some very pertinent 
remarks in the address of Mr. Whewell, at 
the last meeting. The importance of carrying 
on both simultaneously and independently, and 
of looking to our increased knowledge of both, 
as the only sure means of ultimately reconcil- 
ing discrepancies, has been manifested by the 
desire of the council of the Association to pro- 
cure distinct reports on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Hydraulics, which have been drawn up 
with remarkable perspicuity, and within a small 
compass, by Mr. Challis and Mr. Rennie. Both 
of these gentlemen have shewn their zeal in the 
objects of the Assocation, by promising to con- 
tinue their valuable Jabours— Mr. Rennie, on 
that part of his subject which relates to the 
motion of fluids in open channels, and Mr. 
Challis on some of those exceedingly interest- 
ing branches of theory altogether modern, which 
physically, as well as in their mathematical 
methods, have the closest analogy to that case 
of the motion of fluids treated of in the pre- 
sent volume, namely, the theory of sound, and 
the intimate constitution of liquids. When, 
in addition to these reports, we shall have re- 
ceived that undertaken by Mr. Whewell, upon 
the mathematical theory of magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and heat, we shall undoubtedly possess 
the most complete outline extant of a depart- 
ment of knowledge entirely of recent date. In 
the science of hydraulics, indeed, some pro- 
gress in theory has accompanied the increase of 
practical information, at least since the time of 
Newton; but in the other strictly practical 
report of the present volume, that of Mr. Bar- 
low on the very interesting subject of the 
Strength of Materials, little or nothing has been 
done of much theoretical importance since the 
days of Galileo. Circumstances, which it would 
be easy to point out, prevent our setting out, 
except in rare cases, with unimpeachable data ; 
but several very interesting conclusions of 
general application are derivable from well-con- 
ducted experiments; and the Association may 
claim some credit for having brought into gene- 
ral notice the ingenious investigations of Mr. 
Hodgkinson of Manchester, more particularly 
alluded to in this paper. One report, and that 
the longest which has ever been printed by the 
Association, remains to be mentioned: it is 
by Mr. Peacock, on the present state of mathe- 
matics. When we consider the vast extent of 
the subject, and the extremely limited number 
of persons, even in the whole of Europe, capable 
of undertaking it, we must consider the pro- 
duction of a work of so much labour as the 
present— which, as yet, is incomplete, but 
which the author has promised to resrme—as 
the best trophy to which we can refer in proof 





of the entire efficiency of the Association— 
according to its original plan, asa proof of the 
ability and the indefatigable industry which it 
has enlisted in its service—as a proof that its 
aim is not the dissemination of superficial 
literature, stamped with the effigy of science, 
and lowered for the demand of the indolent and 
the careless, but that it is intended to refine 
the precious metal until it reaches a state of 
chemical purity, not to alloy and coin it for the 
purposes of a promiscuous and debased currency. 
Mr. Peacock undertook his report in the cal 
days of the Association, when its friends were 
yet few and its success dubious; its execution 
has been delayed by the extent of the subject 
and labour of the task. The report on the 
differential and integral calculus, which was 
intended to form the basis of it, is delayed, and 
the present one is devoted to a discussion chiefly 
of algebraic methods, and a close examination 
of the metaphysical principles upon which this 
interpretation of analysis is founded. The 
author has thus been led to extend the views 
which, in his recent systematic treatise, he had 
developed in regard to the signs of affection of 
algebraic quantities, including those of imagi- 
nary quantities, of discontinuous functions, and 
the interpretations of zero and infinity. The 
author has then treated of series, as regards 
their fitness for giving directly conclusive re- 
sults, particularly when such series are diver. 
gent, leaving to the other part of the report a 
detail of the progress in the application of 
series, which is more practical than metaphy- 
sical. The author then treats historically of 
the elementary works in use on algebra and 
trigonometry ; and devotes the last part of the 
report, consisting of above fifty pages, to the 
theory of equations, in which he has minutely 
analysed some of the most remarkable papers 
on this abstruse subject. Altogether, this report 
(especially when completed) cannot fail to fulfil, 
in a striking manner, the two great objects of 
such works ; first, to supply those engaged in 
collateral branches of science with the means of 
referring to and obtaining the information they 
may require upon methods which, perhaps, are 
of daily utility in physico-mathematical inqui- 
ries, but with which, from the vast extent. of 
the science of pure mathematics, the shortness 
of human life prevents the possibility of a com- 
plete and systematic acquaintance, unless it be 
made the special object of study; and, in the 
second place, to point out, where chasms. of 
reasoning occur, what mathematical methods 
are impregnable, and what rest upon a still 
dubious basis, in a metaphysical point of view, 
several of which are very specifically treated of 
in Mr. Peacock’s report. It is much to be de. 
sired that nothing may longer postpone the 
conclusion of a work which cannot fail to reflect 
honour upon the Association. Were these An- 
nual Reports the only fruits of this Society, 
there would be no reason tocomplain. But yet 
more specific results of its impulsive action on 
science may be quoted. The questions sug- 
gested by the reporters and others, and recom- 
mended for investigation, have met with ready 
attention from several individuals capable of 
satisfactorily treating them. Professor Airy 
has himself investigated, from direct observa- 
tion, the mass of Jupiter, suggested as a desi- 
deratum in his report on Astronomy; and, 
since the last meeting of the Association, has 
confirmed his first results by new observations, 
which give almost the same mass by the ob- 
served elongations of the satellites, as had been 
deduced from the perturbations of the small 
planets by Jupiter. Hourly observations of 
the thermometer in the south of England have, 
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in two instances, been commenced; and we 
are assured that the same desirable object is 
about to be attained by the zeal of the com- 
mittee in India, where the Association has 
established a flourishing colony. A series of 
the best observations, conducted for ascertain- 
ing the law which regulates the fall of rain at 
different heights, has been undertaken, at the 
suggestion of the physical section, by Messrs. 
Phillip and Gray of York, which have been 
ably discussed by the former gentleman, in last 
year’s report, and have since been continued. 
A regular system of auroral observation, ex- 
tending from the Shetland Isles to the Land’s- 
End, has been established under the superin- 
tendence of a special committee, and specimens 
of the results have been published. Observa- 
tions on the supposed influence of the aurora 
on the magnetic needle, have likewise been 
pursued in consequence of this proceeding. The 
conditions of terrestrial magnetism in Ireland 
have been experimentally investigated by Pro- 
fessor Lloyd. An important inquiry into the 
law of isomorphism has been undertaken by a 
special committee, which has likewise reported 
progress; and an elaborate synopsis of the 
whole fossil and organic remains found in Bri- 
tain is in progress, under the hands of Profes- 
sor Phillip. Many specific inquiries are be- 
sides going forward, under particular indivi- 
duals to whom they were confided ; whilst it is 
not to be doubted that numberless persons, 
many of them perhaps new to the world of 
science, are at this moment pursuing investi- 
gations recommended in general terms in one 
or other of the publications of the Society. 
To others the Association has not scrupled to 
commit a portion of the funds at their dis- 
posal, for the purpose of pursuing objects which 
required an outlay that might be deemed un- 
reasonable by individuals. Among the most 
important of these is the collection of the Nu- 
merical Constants of Nature and Art, which are 
of perpetual recurrence in physical inquiries, and 
which has been confided to the superintendence 
of Mr. Babbage. When objects of still more 
peculiar national importance presented them- 
selves, the Association has fulfilled its pledge, 
of stimulating government to the aid of science. 
Five hundred pounds have been advanced by 
the Lords of the Treasury towards the reduc- 
tion of the Greenwich observations, at the in- 
stance of the Association ; and more recently 
the observations recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Tide, have been undertaken by order of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, at above five hun- 
dred stations on the coast of Britain. Indivi- 
duals, as we have said, have been stimulated 
by the influence of the Association, but so 
may nations and great bodies of men. Its pub- 
lished proceedings have found their way into 
every quarter, and are tending to produce cor- 
responding efforts in distant lands. Our re- 
ports on science have produced some very 
interesting counterparts in the literary town 
of Geneva. America has taken the lead in 
several departments of experiment recom- 
mended by the Association; and the instruc- 
tions for conducting uniform systems of obser- 
vation have been reprinted and circulated in 
the New World. We must likewise consider 
it as an especial proof of the influence and im- 
portance of the Association, that a report on 
the progress of American geology has been un- 
dertaken and executed by Professor Rogers of 
Philadelphia. Similar contributions from some 
other foreign countries have been promised, 
which will extend the utility of the Associa- 
tion, by making us acquainted with the more 
characteristic state of science in the various 








parts of Europe. Nor can we fail, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to consider, as a most auspicious 
promise of the future success of the Associa- 
tion, that the distinguished secretary of the 
Institute of France has not only honoured this 
meeting by his presence, but has promised to 
interest that powerful body on behalf of the 
important objects contemplated by the Associa- 
tion, which its co-operation might effectually 
secure. The formation of a statistical section 
at Cambridge was the prelude to the esta- 
blishment of a flourishing society, which ac- 
knowledges itself the offspring of this In- 
stitution, and which promises, by a procedure 
similar to that introduced by the Asso- 
ciation, to advance materially the greatly 
neglected subject of British statistics. Gen- 
tlemen, I shall be satisfied if, in the pre- 
ceding hasty review, I shall have given you 
some direct and tangible proof of the working 
of a system, the excellence of which may best 
be appreciated by such statements. Did it 
come within the scope of these observations 
(which it does not) I could quote examples, 
equally specific, of the powerful moral influence 
of the Association. Yet, in conclusion, I will 
call upon you to remark, because I believe that 
it comes home to the breast of every one who 
has habitually attended these our annual re- 
unions, what a spirit is infused into otherwise 
isolated and perhaps ineffective exertions, when 
many minds, conversant with one class of ob- 
jects, and aiming at one great end, unite in 
friendly and intellectual converse. There is an 
impulse there which no system of cold calcula- 
tion can estimate. There is a bond in the 
sense of community of purpose, which is the 
cement of society. There has been, we fear, 
a general but most erroneous impression abroad, 
that philosophers are incapable of enjoying, 
and stoically superior to the ordinary sociabi- 
lities of life,—that scientific ardour dwells only 
in the mind of the solitary, and gives place to 
narrow-minded jealousy when another attempts 
to share the prize. If, in a few cases, such 
allegations have not been without a colouring 
of truth, it is to meetings like these that we 
should look for a cure which no mere reasoning 
can effect. The most striking feature of these 
meetings has ever been, the pervading sense, 
which has thrown a peculiar character over 
them, of the one great and exalted object which 
united so many distinct and unconnected in- 
dividuals, which not less has drawn into this 
great assembly the single and unaided labourer 
in the cause of science from the solitudes of 
the country, or the still greater intellectual 
solitude of some noisy and commercial city, and 
the phalanx of scholars who have shared the 
advantages and sustained the reputation of the 
great academical foundations of the country. 
True it is that, looking merely to the moral 
influence of the Association, some there are 
whose zeal for the promotion of science places 
them above the necessity of such an external 
stimulant. But we must not legislate for in- 
dividual and such rare cases. Those who have 
once trod the higher walks of science, need 
perhaps no inducements to revisit these sublime 
elevations. The footway may be sharp and 
narrow, surrounded with precipices and occa- 
sionally enveloped in mists; but they have 
there breathed the pure and elastic air which 
descends not to lower regions, and through 
the cloudy openings they have caught rich and 
extensive views, shewing at once the configura- 
tion and the bearing of the country which less 
daring spirits must painfully and partially ex- 
plore. Such men are independent of any re- 


ward but that which the exertion itself bestows ; 








yet, let it not be called an ignoble motive, if the 
traveller embarked on the discovery of a new, 
and hitherto untrodden path, which leads to 
the point to which he aspires, feels fresh vigour 
infused into his frame by the consciousness 
that, in the valley beneath, a thousand eyes 
are watching his progress, and that a shout of 
applause, unheard perhaps except in imaging. 
tion by him, will announce the arrival of the 
adventurer at the summit of the alpine chain, 
We look forward without anxiety to the future 
fate of the Association. So long as it con. 
tinues to be guided by the same principles 
as heretofore, it cannot fail to confer a substan. 
tial benefit upon the science of Britain. We 
have enough of energy in action to communi. 
cate to the many the knowledge of the few, 
but it is to prevent the stagnation of the stream 
at the fountain-head which should be our espe. 
cial object. True it is that but a few are able 
or disposed to devote themselves unreservedly 
to those great enterprises which require the 
whole man; yet, though it is morally impos. 
sible that any others should undertake the 
highest generalisations to which we have just 
alluded, a division of labour is as practicable in 
intellectual as in mechanical science. If one 
designing mind direct the whole, distinct la. 
bourers may be engaged, unknowing each 
other’s tasks, yet happy in the consciousness of 
being more usefully and more honourably em. 
ployed than in imperfectly attempting the ex. 
ecution of works which they might individually 
complete. The exquisite piece of mechanism 
which, in the form of a watch, issues from the 
manufacturer at Paris or Geneva, has its vari- 
ous elements of its wheels and pinions, its 
balance and fusee, collected from the detached 
cottages of the peasantry of the Jura. To 
combine individual effort, to render parts ca- 
pable of combination into a whole, to econo- 
mise time, and thus virtually tolengthen the lives 
of those whose exertions are valuable in the 
cause of science, may be considered as humble, 
yet surely most important contributions to its 
advancement. We shall have little reason to 
regret the want of a National Institute, whose 
existence is the just subject of pride to our con- 
tinental neighbours, so long as individual ex- 
ertion can supply the stimulus which even the 
sunshine of wealth and patronage has some- 
times failed to excite.” 

After this eloquent opening of the proceed. 
ings of the Association, refreshments were 
liberally supplied at the end of the room, and 
the company retired between half-past ten 
and eleven o’clock. So finished the first day's 
meeting. 

TUESDAY. ‘ 

An interval of profound peace is eminently 
favourable to meetings of this kind ; for they 
not only operate in their own sphere, but the 
public mind has leisure to attend to their re- 
ported proceedings, to take an interest in what 
they do, to perceive the good effects they are 
calculated to produce, and, consequently, to 
join in, encourage, and support their efforts. 
At the same time, it must be confessed, that the 
great increase of numbers is likely to distract 
their labours and diminish their utility. If 
thousands partake of this Fair of Science, the 
concentration so much eulogised by Professor 
Sedgewick is gone ; and, we must say, that we 
fear too much prosperity. At Cambridge there 
were 1400 members on the books : on Tuesday 
night 850 additional names were added in 
Edinburgh, and not fewer than 150 were ex- 
pected to be proposed, raising the number in 
one year from fourteen to twenty-four hun 


members! ‘Three or four hundred scientific 
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men may meet together with great advantage ; 
bat it is doubtful whether so many thousands 
can assemble, without rendering inter-commu- 
nication difficult, and dispersing the general in- 
terest so much as greatly to impair the efficacy 
ofsuch réunions. Still, in divisions well con- 
stituted, the true objects of science may be suc- 
cessfully pursued; and it is merely the mind 
anxious to comprehend a// that is worth know- 
ing, which will suffer from the diffusion over a 
wider space than individual exertion can com- 

end.* 

With us the proceedings of Tuesday were 
most miscellaneous, and though important to 
the entire plan of the Association, developing 
nothing new of any considerable value. The 
sections met in the excellent rooms of the Col- 
lege, as indicated by Mr. Robison, at eleven 
o'clock, and the rain beat so heavily on their 
skylights, as often to render the speakers in- 
audible. 

letter A directed the visiters to the section 
of Mathematics and General Physics, which was 
fully attended: Mr. Whewell, president, but 
Dr. Lloyd, of Dublin, in the chair. Professor 
Whewell brought forward the subject of capil- 
lary attraction, on the report of M. Challis, 
which was discussed with much animation— 
Arago, Moll, Brewster, Professor Hamilton, 
Professor Powell, Professor Forbes, and others, 
entering eloquently into the debate. M. Arago’s 
address was particularly striking, from the grace 
and fluency with which it was delivered. He 
pointed out the errors of Laplace, as demon- 
strated by Poisson ; and thence inferred how, 
above all else, caution was necessary in forming 
opinions or proclaiming theories on questions 
of so much difficulty and uncertainty. Sir 
David Brewster’s test of refraction was highly 
praised ; but it would require a Gazette to state 
the arguments touching the varying density of 
fluids as they ascend to the upper surface of the 
tube, and we must leave it to the next volume 
of the Transactions. 

A paper on the barometer, by Mr. Hail- 
stone, was read; and another on a metecrolo- 
sal phenomenon, by Mr. Christie, of Wool- 
wich, 

In Section B, Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Dr. Thomson (of Glasgow, we believe+) in the 
chair; the atomic theory was discussed at con- 
siderable length. One speaker, whose reason- 
ing we liked, attributed much of the discrepan- 
cies in experiments to the difference of weight 
in the oxygen. 

Section C, Geology and Geography, was 
numerously attended; Professor Jameson, pre- 
sident. The questions proposed last year were 
answered in several ways; and the principal 
discussion arose on the hypothesis of Mr. Boase 
(see recent L. Gazettes), that there is no stra- 
tification in primary rock, slate, &c. Professor 
Sedgewick, in a masterly speech, refuted this 
doctrine ; and Mr. Murchison, Mr. Buckland, 
and Mr. Phillips, spoke on the question. The 
last-mentioned gentleman shewed the conse- 
quences of different persons seeing only one 
side of the subject ; and endeavoured to recon- 
cile the opinions of Mr. Boase with those of Mr. 





me About this time there are meetings at Stutgardt and 
oictiers, of a similar character to the British Association 
Pe less numerous, no doubt, but effectively canvassing 
an and other subjects, with which our Institution 
‘oes not meddle. 
uw A good joke against philosophers, we were told on 
: h Goil, was furnished by the worthy professor on a 
. milar excursion. Intent on trying some experiment on 
ih water, he threw a bucket overboard to draw some up, 
B en the cabin-boy remonstrated on his awkwardness. 
ani philosophy is not to be schooled by cabin-boys, and 
f allo, thed gent. tried another haul — in doing which he 


the bucket overboard, and, instead of drawing 


Sedgewick ; but the latter appeared to carry his 
audience with him; and what with facts from 
actual observation of rocks in Wales, humour, 
argument, and logical deduction, he was an op- 
ponent hardly to be withstood. 

Section D, Professor Graham, chairman ; 
and the division Zoology and Botany. A re- 
port, by the Rev. Mr. Jennyns, on the recent 
progress and present state of Zoology (verte- 
brata) was partly read: it seemed to be well 
drawn up. Another paper was also partly read 
on “ Excursions in the Neighbourhood of Quito 
and towards the Summit of Chimborazo and 
Pichinka,” by Colonel Hall. This was bota- 
nical, and, in a general point of view, interest- 
ing, from its shewing that regions enjoying an 
everlasting spring were not so fortunate as 
those whose climate was changeable. 

In Section E, Anatomy and Medicine, Dr. 
Abercrombie was elected to the chair, and very 
neatly addressed the auditory. The secretary 
reported that Mr. Russel’s paper on Poisons 
could not be completed till next year; and the 
second investigation recommended by the So- 
ciety, viz. that on the sensibility of the nerves 
connected with the brain, particularly the 8th 
pair, was produced by Messrs. Broughton and 
Marshall Hall. 

A new section, F, which we had supposed to 

be superseded by the establishment of the Sta- 
tistical Society, met in scanty numbers, Sir C. 
Lemon president. J'actsalone are to be sought 
by this branch ; and a curious, paper was pro- 
duced on the condition of a portion of the po- 
pulation of Manchester. Of thousands, there 
were but few in a situation above squalid 
wretchedness. A fourth were Roman Catho- 
lics, a fourth Dissenters, and the remaining 
moiety Church of England,—always excepting 
seventeen families which were returned as be- 
ing of no religion at all! 
From the foregoing it will be seen that no- 
thing remarkable or important to science had 
transpired up to the period when our despatch 
must be closed. The distance prevents us from 
later communication; and we can only wind 
up the accounts of Tuesday night. 

The ordinaries were not quite so well at- 
tended as on Monday; and the resolution to 
keep the élites, the lions, or distinguished scien- 
tific men, among the diners at these public 
meetings was utterly abandoned. This is to be 
regretted ; for much of the enjoyment of retired 
and distant visiters is founded on their contact 
with the Luminaries, to whom, in their privacy, 
they have long looked up with admiration. 

At the Hopetoun, however, Sir T. Brisbane 
presided, and the day passed pleasantly. One 
of his toasts called up Mr. Brunel, who, in re- 
turning thanks, in a manner at once feeling 
and amusing, mentioned that government had 
supplied a fund quite sufficient to complete the 
Thames Tunnel—a statement which was loudly 
cheered. 

At the Assembly Room, after the chairmen 
of the sections had delivered their reports, to 
the purport we have condensed above, Dr. 
Hamilton, of Armagh, delivered a discourse on 
Comets, particularly Halley’s and Encke’s, 
which was well adapted to a mixed auditory, 
though rather too long. He was followed by 
Mr. Whewell, on the same subject, who blended 
astronomy and humour so curiously together, 
that we hardly knew whether he was in earnest 
or jest —only that we never met with jokes 
illustrated by diagrams. 

The theory of Comets has yet to be disco- 
vered ; but these vague philosophical sports 
are quite right for an evening meeting of 





it up full, was drawn himself into a complete ducking. 


ladies and gentlemen. 










About eleven, the company dispersed,— the 
late strangers to hotels so crowded as to be able 
to charge 10s. per night for beds (though there 
are plenty of lodgings at moderate rates after 
the first night is ot and those who took 
coaches to be enormously imposed upon by the 
Sawney Jarvies, who are quite alive to the oc- 
casion and the wet weather. In the meantime, 
private hospitalities abound. On Thursday the 
College of Physicians give a public breakfast ; 
and if the banks had not failed, what with 
Scotch breakfasts and other luxuries, it is pro- 
bable that a number of southern members 
would be non inventi when expected by their 
families and friends. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


France, Social, Literary, and Political. By 
H. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1834. 
Bentley. 

THERE are two things most extraordinary in 

the relative positions of France and England ; 

first, that there should exist so wide a difference 
between them ; and, secondly, that either people 
should know so little of each other. Our own 
dissimilarity is the most wonderful, for any one 
who had only read the early portion of our his« 
tory would draw the inference that our Gallic 
neighbours must have exercised considerable 
influence both on our language and our man- 
ners. The larger proportion of our landed 
nobles were Norman; in that tongue the law, 
the court, and the chivalry spoke; the intercourse 
was constant and familiar with the continent ; 
the great barons had property on both sides the 
channel—and yet how soon were the opposing 
characteristics of each nation brought out ! how 
soon were laid the foundations of that most 
radical distinction, an entirely opposed form 
of speech ! Chaucer is evidence that the French 
spoken some hundred years since was no better 
than that spoken now. He says of his Prioress, 
** French did she speak of Stratford of Le Bow.” 
Years passed away, and the earthquake which 
some geologists hold originally severed the two 
shores made not a more complete separation, by 
one violent shock, than was quietly and imper- 
ceptibly effected by the moral opposition of 
differing speech and differing custom. The late 
war, too, threw individual hatred into the 
breach. It was Pitt’s policy to make the com- 
bat as much one of personal feeling as was pos- 
sible. England’s idea of France was to be made 
one of mingled dislike and contempt. To this 
end ballads and caricatures contributed quite 
as much, if not more, than the parliamentary 
harangue and after-dinner declamation. How 
was it possible to endure a people who ate frogs 
and wore wooden shoes ?—for on these two im- 
portant facts the wit both of the song and the 
print usually turned. Terror, too—a childish 
nightmare—terror soon became one of the con-~ 
diments of national antipathy. Many can re- 
collect the time when nurses used the name of 
Buonaparte to awe the naughty child. We 
know at this moment an old gentleman, resi- 
ding near Chichester, who had a path made 
straight from his house to the pond in his gar 
den, in case of the French landing—* it would 
then be so convenient for his wife and daugh« 
ters to throw themselves in!’””? This old gen- 
tleman was but the instance of the universal 
feeling—a feeling which our neighbours paid 
us back with interest. Half the crimes of the 
revolution were instigated by Pitt and English 
gold. In short, a curious volume might be 
formed of mutual misrepresentations —and it 
would be a benefit to both countries. Peace 
came at last; and it is marvellous how little 
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that peace has done, even with the constant 
intercourse to which it led, in producing a better 
understanding ; still how little does England 
know of France, or France of England! ‘True, 
every year thousands cross the straits, but one 
would think that they carried away smoke 
enough from the steam-boat to envelope them 
during their stay. They see nothing except 
the sights; and we must say that the ordinary 
run of sight-seeing is the least intellectual pro- 
cess that can well be devised. They bring 
home nothing but a few bad habits. Takea 
general survey of the visits of the English— 
what mental improvement can be their result ? 
Shopping is their chief, we might say their only, 
intercourse with the inhabitants; they rarely 
acquire the language, still more rarely use it ; 
they read not at all, and they return home with 
an ignorance the worse from its taking the 
semblance of information. If any say that this 
picture is overcharged, we would only answer, 
take the circle of your actual acquaintance, 
and how few among them will there be who 
have not at least spent some weeks in Paris; 
and yet there will be scarcely one of that many 
who knows aught of the scientific progress, the 
political opinions, the general sentiments, or 
even the literature of the people with whom 
they have sojourned —a people, too, without 
question, the first in Europe. We know little 
of France, and we ought to know much, were 
it but for the sake of that future over which 
France must exercise so great an influence. It 
is only by comparison that we can estimate 
either the strength or the weakness of our own 
position ; and how can that comparison be made 
except by knowledge ? 

The onus of much of this ignorance must 
rest, upon the government —every obstacle is 
thrown in the way of intellectual intercourse. 
A few slight volumes cannot pass duty-free, 
and newspapers, whether political or literary, 
are subject to a postage so heavy as quite to 
preclude their interchange. We believe the 
fault is on our side—that the French authorities 
would admit our papers, on a similar under- 
standing about their own. How much intelli- 
gence would such an arrangement disseminate ! 
In the meantime we must be glad of any lights 
amid our darkness — glad of them both for 
their presence and their promise. Public at- 
tention only requires to be drawn to this 
subject to take in it the full interest which its 
importance demands. Hence we rejoice at the 
appearance of a work like the present. Lively 
and amusing, it will attract attention, and that 
attention once awakened, we are sanguine as to 
the result. The title of the volumes now 
before us is, ‘* France, Social, Political, and 
Literary :"—it should rather have been called 
Sketches, for a whole it is not, as the writer 
frankly admits. But in our day the title-page 
of a work is the one with which the author has 
little to do. Is it not Rousseau who tells a 
story of a child who, escaped from surveillance 
to the sideboard, surveys the sandwiches, tarts, 
fruits, and cakes, and exclaims, ‘‘ Give me too 
much!” This “too much” is the temptation 
of a writer on France. ‘* Too much” is the 
motto of these pages. Their great merit is a 
candid and liberal spirit; their great fault is 
the inference too readily drawn—the deductions 
wear skates. First of the minor merits we 
would rank entertainment; not only a merit 
but a positive necessity, as Mr. Bulwer truly 
observes. First of their minor faults we must 
note their style, which is in the worst taste 
conceivable. First, sentences— 


«¢ Where wilds, immeasurably long, 
Seem as we go,” 





and'which add equally to the loss of the reader’s 
breath and the writer’s meaning. Secondly, the 
use of the present tense, employed, we grant, 
constantly by the French themselves, but ill 
suited to the nature of our language, and which 
gives a theatrical air of declamation to descrip- 
tions, when simplicity only could have brought 
them naturally before us: words that paint 
vividly always paint simply. Much of this we 
attribute to the study of French composition, to 
which our own is directly opposed: our neigh- 
bours, in writing as in speaking, use more ges- 
ture than is our custom. What in the Gallic 
original is often poetry, becomes, if adopted 
by ourselves, grandiloquence. More simplicity 
and more condensation would have made many 
really fine passages twice as effective. The 
political section we shall leave almost un- 
touched, unless our limits permit us to quote a 
portion which is written with much picturesque 
animation, observing, that it is the part which 
has the best style of composition in the work. 
And now for “ the Social ” of France :— 

Picture of Paris.—‘* To those who are fond 
of facts, the manners of Paris may be thus 
described :—There are twenty thousand persons 
every night at the theatres ; five public libraries 
are constantly full; and one hundred cabinets 
de lecture. You will find about an equal num- 
ber of celebrated dancing-masters and of cele- 
brated teachers of mathematics; and the muni- 
cipality pays one-third more for its fétes than 
it does for its religion.” 

There is a good deal both of flippancy and of 
exaggeration in the chapter called charac- 
teristics: still, there is much that is true; and 
all is amusing. 

Gallantry.—“ Gallantry is a kind of light, 
and affectionate, and unplatonic friendship, 
which just suits the amiable and frivolous na- 
ture of the French. There is nothing of pas- 
sion in it—never expect a folly! Not one lady 
in a hundred would quit the husband she de- 
ceives for the lover whom (soi-disant) she 
adores. As to the gentlemen — I remember a 
case the other day: Madame de ——., hating 
her husband rather more than it is usual to 
hate a husband, or liking her lover rather 
better than it is usual to like a lover, proposed 
an elopement. The lover, when able to re- 
cover from the astonishment into which he was 
thrown by so startling and singular a proposi- 
tion — having moreover satisfied himself that 
his mistress was really in earnest — put on a 
more serious aspect than usual. ‘* Your hus- 
band is, as you know, ma chére,’ said he, * my 
best friend. I will live with you and love you 
as long as you like under his roof — that is no 
breach of friendship; but I cannot do M. de 
so cruel and unfriendly a thing as to run 
away with you.’ In Italy love is fierce, pas- 
sionate, impregnated with the sun: in England, 
as in Germany, love is sentimental, ideal. It 
is not the offspring of the heart, but of the 
imagination. * ® * There is this to be 
said for England —if the poor-houses of the 
country swarm with children without a father 
—if the streets of the metropolis are almost 
turbulently infested with ladies of a most im- 
proper character—if Grosvenor Square and St. 
James’s Square, and Hill Street, and Charles 
Street, are witnesses to some mysterious and 
unconjugal indecorums,— the crime of un- 
chastity is still spoken of and considered as 
deadly and damnatory as any to be found in 
the Newgate Calendar. It was but the other 
day that a poor woman charged, I think, a 
chimney-sweep with grossly ill-treating, i. e. 
beating her. What says the chimney-sweep ? 
Does he refute the charge? No: but he asks 
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the plaintiff at once whether she is not guilty 
of a criminal intercouse with a certain cobbler 
of her acquaintance; and when this unhappy 
fact is established—turning round triumphantly 
to the magistrate—‘ Now, your honour, vot does 
your honour say after that ?’ says the chimney. 
sweeper.” - 

Rochefoucault says, ‘* Hypocrisy is a ho’ 
which vice pays = virtue.’ We woald ox, 
‘* Were not virtue the most prevailing of the 
two, would vice think it worth while to pay it 
any homage at all ?”? Some rather—we might 
say very—nonsensical deductions are drawn 
from the difference of love-affairs in different 
nations :—‘* When the Englishwoman takes a 
lover, it is frequently to gratify a restless long. 
ing after rank.”? A more preposterous assertion 
was certainly never hazarded. 

New Vision of an elderly Anecdote.—“ It 
was but the other day that a lady called upon 
a friend whom she found in despair at the 
fickleness of men. Surprised at this extraor- 
dinary display of affliction, * Be comforted, 
said the lady to her friend ; ‘ be comforted, for 
Heaven’s sake: after all, these misfortunes are 
soon replaced and forgotten. You remember 
Monsieur C———, he treated me in the same 
way; for the first week I was. disconsolate, it 
is true; but now—mon Diew !—I have almost 
forgotten that he ever existed.’ ‘ Ah! my 
dear,’ said the lady, who was in the wane of 
her beauty, and whom these soothing words 
failed to console, ‘ there is, alas! this great 
difference between us— Monsieur C_— was 
your first lover — Monsieur R—— is my 
last !’” 

The original of this is a remark in Mad. 
Delaunay’s Memoirs, who says, with her usual 
shrewdness, ‘‘ Les premiéres et les derniéres 
conquétes sont celles dont on se fait le plus de 
gré. Quand on est bien jeune, c’est quelque- 
chose de plaire déja, et c’est beaucoup de plaire 
encore quand on se trouve sur le retour.”* 

Gallantry and wit are inseparable ; and, as 
of right it should, the chapter on the one 
follows that on the other: that on wit has 
disappointed us. ‘The bon-mots are almost all 
of a certain age, which means certainly aged. 
Napoleon’s giving Mdlle. George a five-franc 
livre when she asked for his portrait, and 
Talleyrand’s reply as to the non-necessity of 
saving a lady who had wit enough to save 
herself, has been in every memoir of Mad. de 
Stat]. But the concluding remark is, indeed, 
the fact :— 

“¢ Wit is still the talent which in every de- 
partment has the most success — for instance, 
who is the most popular prose writer of the 
modern day? P. Courier. Who is the most 
popular poet? Béranger. Who is the most 
popular dramatist ? Scribe. Who is the most 
popular orator? M. Thiers.” 

The following phrase, in describing Robes- 
pierre, is singularly misapplied. 

‘‘ There was none of that easy negligence, of 
that nervous susceptibility, in his character or 
his person which marks and makes a man for- 
getful of himself.” 

Now, nervous susceptibility is the last thing 
in the world that marks or makes a man for- 
getful of himself. 

We conclude with the following statement : 

“ Every one will re-echo me when I say ‘ the 
French are the vainest people in the world ;’ 
but I do not know whether every one will treat 
their national vanity in the same manner, or 





* The first and the last conquests are those of which 
we think the most. When very young, it is much to 
please so early; but it is more to please still when one is 
aware of being on the decline. 
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take the same view of it that Ido. That vanity 
js not only ridiculous ; it contains a power 
which many more lofty and serious qualities 
would fail to supply. With that vanity is com- 
bined a capability for great things; a magni- 
ficence of design and a daringness of execution 
rare amongst the pale and frigid nations of the 
north. In that vanity is security to France ; 
for in that vanity is—union. That vanity it 
is which concentrates and connects a people 
different in their manners, different in their 
origin, different in their climate, different even 
in their language. That vanity it is which 
gives to thirty-three millions of individuals 
one heart and one pulse. Go into any part of 
France, some districts of Brittany perhaps ex- 
cepted, and let any body of persons be as- 
sembled—address them to soothe or to excite— 
Say, ‘ Vive Ja liberté !’ there are times when 
you will not be listened to—‘ Vive le roi !— 
vive la charte!—vive la république!’ these 
are all rallying cries, which will now be hissed, 
and now applauded : but ery, * Vive la France!’ 
—‘Vive la beile France, songez que vous étes 
Francais !’ and almost before the words are out 
of your mouth your voice will be drowned with 
cheers, and a circulating and sympathetic thrill 
will have rushed through the breast, and 
brought tears into the eyes of every one of 
your audience. If you were to say to an 
Englishman, ‘ Give me up your property, and 
give me up your liberty, and give me up your 
life, for the sake of England !’ he would say, 
‘Stop a little! what is England to me without 
my property, and my liberty, and my life ?— 
my liberty, my property, and my life, are 
England to me all the world over.’ Not so the 
Frenchman: talk to him of France; tell him 
that what you wish is for the interest and the 
glory of France, and he will let you erect scaf- 
folds, and send his children to the guillotine 
and the battle; he will stop in the highest 
fever of freedom to bow to the most terrible 
dictatorship, and stick the red cap of democrat- 
ism on the triumvirate tyranny of Robespierre, 
Couthon, and St. Just. There is nothing you 
may not do with him under the charm of those 
irresistible words —‘ Francais, soyez Fran- 
ais 1? ”? 

At all events, that vanity is a high and ge- 
nerous feeling which thus carries a man out of 
himself ; and if the word vanity is to be used 
for want of a better, let it be understood that 
vanity here implies an amiable and elevating 
quality. Montesquieu’s theory, that national 
characteristics are the result of climate, might 
be strongly confirmed by a relative view of the 
habits of the French and English. Climate 
has had much to do with the characters of 
each. The one nation has most sunshine, and 
the other most sea-coal. ‘The one seeks enjoy- 
ment on a beach in the warm soft air; the 
other takes to an arm-chair close drawn to the 
fender. This one habit leads to complicated 
results, The Frenchman resorts to the Tuile- 
nes, while the Englishman sits in his parlour ; 
ence the one grows familiar with society, and 
the other with solitude. A man accustomed to 
Society naturally in his smallest actions refers 
to others; he expects to be observed even as he 
Observes ; unconsciously, he sits, stands, and 
talks, with a view toeffect. A man accustomed 
to solitude looks but little to others ; aware 
that no one is troubling themselves about him, 
he troubles himself about nobody ; he just puts 
is feet on the fender, and makes himself at 
fase: comfort with him stands in lieu of admi- 
Tation, To this single source how many oppo- 
sitions may be traced! Indeed, the great differ. 


be summed up in a sentence,—the English 
live in-doors and the French live out-doors.* 








Lays and Legends of various Nations, No. VII.: 
Germany, Part III. By W. J. Thoms. 
London, 1834. Cowie. 
“* HE who desires to be well acquainted with a 
people will not reject their popular stories or 
local superstitions.” The truth of Sir John 
Malcolm’s assertion is well borne out by this 
various and interesting collection. How much 
poetry, how many customs, what a variety 
of old sayings, these legends afford means 
of tracing to their original source! How cha- 
racteristic, too, each collection is of its own 
country! We are struck at once with the si- 
milarity and dissimilarity of each people’s 
legends. The original material is the same in 
all. That on-looking principle in human na- 
ture whence emanates the spiritual, the desire 
of excitement which half creates the marvel in 
which it delights, the love of adventure, the 
pleasure of fear—and fear has a strange pleasure 
of its own—the exaggeration inseparable from 
narrative, ‘* the distance which lends enchant. 
ment to the view,’’—all these elements form the 
original foundation on which romance builds its 
fairy world; but that world is fashioned dif- 
ferently by every differing mould in which it 
is cast by new hands. The legends of Ireland, 
how strongly are they marked by the ready 
resource, the ingenious device, and the grandi- 
loquence, which, to this day, belongs to the 
Irish character! Those of Spain, too, how re- 
dolent of the grave superstition and sombre 
chivalry which belongs to the Spaniard! Nor 
is Germany less German in the productions of 
its early imagination. The mystic tendency, 
the religious temperament, the desire to spi- 
ritualise the common-place, are as inherent in 
‘* hoar antiquity as in the present day.”? Each 
people has its own seal on the forehead. The 
collection in the Number before us is very 
amusing ; and we give the following story for 
the benefit of juvenile readers :— 

“© The Frog King ; or, Iron Henry.—There 
was once a young princess, and for a long while 


last she took a golden ball, with which she had 
often played before, and went out into the wood. 
And in the middle of the wood there was a 
bright cool brook, and by the side of this she 
sat herself down, threw the ball up into the 
air, and caught it again; and this was to her 
as a pastime. But it happened once, when the 
ball had flown very high, and the princess lifted 
up her arm, and stretched out her fingers that 
she might catch it, that the ball fell upon the 
ground by the side of her, and rolled staight- 
ways intothe water. The princess was fright- 
ened, and looked after it; but the ball kept 
sinking, and the brook was so deep that she 
could not see the bottom of it; and when it 
had entirely disappeared, then began the maiden 
to weep and lament bitterly, saying, ‘ Oh, had 
I but my beautiful golden ball, 1 would give 
every thing else for it; my clothes, my jewels, 
my pearls, nay, even my golden crown itself.’ 
Scarcely had she thus spoken, before a frog put 
its thick head out of the water, and said, 
‘ Princess, why mournest thou so pitifully ?” 
¢ Ah,’ said she, ‘ how can you help me, you 
ugly frog? My golden ball has fallen into the 
brook.’ The frog continued, ‘ Thy clothes, 
thy jewels, thy pearls, even thy golden crown 
itself, are nothing to me ; but if thou wilt take 
me for thy friend and companion, set me on 





* We have not offered an opinion on that part of Mr. 





face between the English and the French may 


she knew not what to do to amuse herself. At }: 


ed 
thy right hand at thy little table; let me eat 
with thee out of thy little golden dish; drink 
with thee out of thy little cup, and sleep in 
thy little bed, I will get thee thy golden ball 
again.’ Now the princess thought in her heart, 
* How this silly frog prattles ! a frog is no com- 
panion for such as me, but must remain in the 
water with its own kind; perhaps, however, it 
may be able to get me my ball again :’ thus 
thinking, she said, ‘ Well, be it so; only 
give me my golden ball again, and it shall be 
as you wish.’ And when she had thus spoken, 
the frog dived its head under the water again, 
went to the bottom, and, after a little while, 
came to the top again with the ballin its mouth, 
and threw it upon the grass. Oh, how glad 
the princess was when she found the pretty 
plaything once more safe inherhands! Thefrog 
cried, ‘ Wait now, princess, and take me with 
ou;’ but that was spoken to the wind; she 
Seont not a word of it, but ran home with her 
golden ball, and thought no more of the frog. 
On the next day, when she sat at table 
with the king and his courtiers, and ate 
from her little golden dish, something came 
creeping plitsch platsch! plitsch platsch! up 
the marble steps; and when it got to the 
top of them it knocked at the door, and cried 
out, * Princess, dear, open the door!’ She im- 
mediately ran to the door to see who was 
there, and when she opened it, what should be 
sitting there but the frog. So she shut the 
door quickly to, and seated herself again in 
great alarm at the table. The king saw how 
violently her heart kept beating, and said, 
‘What is it that frightened you so? is there a 
giant at the door who wants to carry you 
away?” ‘Alas, no!’ said the princess, ‘ it is 
no giant, but an ugly frog, who yesterday, in 
the wood, got my golden ball out of the water 
for me, and in return I promised him that he 
should be my companion ; for I never thought 
that he could leave the water; but now he is 
out of it, and will come in here to me.’ Just at 
this minute the frog knocked a second time, 
and cried,— 
¢ Princess, dear, pray open the door! 
And think of what you promised me 
When yesterday I did restore 
The pretty golden ball to thee, 
Princess, dear, pray open the door!’ 
Then said the king, ‘ If thou didst so promise 
him, thou must keep thy promiise, and open 
the door.’ So she went and opetied the door, 
and in hopped the frog close to her feet, until it 
reached her stool. There it sat itself, and 
cried, ‘ Lift me up to you!’ But she would 
not do so until the king commanded her. But 
the frog, now that it was seated on a stool by 
her side, said to her, ‘ Put thy little golden 
dish nearer to me, that we may eat together.’ 
Full of indignation, she did this likewise, and 
the frog seemed to relish the meal very much ; 
but every morsel she took stuck in her throat. 
Presently it said to her, ‘ Now I have eaten as 
much as I want, and I am weary, so carry me 
up to thy chamber, and make ready thy little 
silken bed, that I may sleep in it.’ At this the 
princess began to weep bitterly; for she was 
afraid of the cold frog, for she could not bear 
the thoughts of touching it, and now it was to 
sleep in her nice clean little bed. But the 
king gave her an angry look, and said, ‘ What 
thou hast promised thou art bound to perform, 
and the frog must be thy associate.’ So there 
was no help for it, whether she liked it or not 5 
she was obliged to take the frog with her. But 
in her heart she was very maliciously disposed 
against him ; so she took him betwixt her two 
fingers and carried him up, and when she laid 





his views on the subject for a second notice, 


Bulwer’s work which treats of literature, haying reseryed 


herself down in bed, instead of lifting the frog 
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into bed, she threw it with all her might 
against it, saying, ‘ Now you will have rest 


enough, you ugly frog!’ But what fell on the 
was not a dead frog, but a living young 

prince, who looked upon her with loving and 
friendly eyes. And he became by right, and 
her father’s commands, her loving associate and 
husband. And both were happy at the change ; 
and on the following morning, as soon as the 
sun awakened them, there came a handsome 
carriage, drawn by eight white horses, who 
were decorated with feathers, and dressed in 
harness of gold; and behind the carriage stood 
the servant of the young prince, and he was the 
Faithful Henry. The faithful Henry had so 
mourned when his master was transformed 
into a frog, that he was obliged to put three 
iron bands round his heart, lest it should break 
for very grief and misery. Now the carriage 
was to bear the young prince home to his own 
kingdom; so Faithful Henry handed in his 
master and the young princess, and got up be- 
hind it again, full of joy at his deliverance. 
And when they had ridden a little way, the 
prince heard something behind him crack, as if 
some part of the carriage had broken. 

Henry, does the carriage break ? 

Lord, the carriage does not break, 

But the band around my heart, 

Which I put there, in grief and smart, 

When you sat in the brook, alas ! 

And to a frog transformed was. 
Presently another and another cracked as they 
went their way, and each time the prince 
thought it was the carriage; but it was only 
the iron bands which sprung from the heart of 
Faithful Henry, for joy that his master was 
once more free and happy.” 

We think Mr. Thoms’ apology for a new 
version of ‘“* The Juniper Tree” unnecessary. 
A work of this kind requires fidelity above 
every thing else; and we must add, that the 
quaint additions make the story more amusing. 








Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LVIIT. 
History: Europe during the Middle Ages, 
Vol. IV. Tondon, 1834. Longman and Co. ; 
Taylor. 

Tuts, to an English reader, is the most amus- 

ing of the series; as it embraces the early 

history of our literature, beginning at its re- 
motest antiquity. The writer has a strong 
prepossession in favour of the Romish church ; 
and, as it regards the beneficial effect of their 

meral influence, we entirely coincide with 

is view of the question. It is too much the 
fashion of the day to dwell only upon irregu- 
larities, many of which defy present investigation 

—upon superstitions, which belong to the com- 

mencement of every religion—upon ambition, 

the universal characteristic of authority—and to 
forget what the Roman church really effected. 

Besides literature, architecture, and painting, 

all the useful arts grew up under her vast sha- 

dow—agriculture, medicine, botany, owed what 
progress they made to her members. We do 
not equally enter into our author’s panegyric 
on individuals. It is curious how the interest 
of any subject to which we devote time and 
attention becomes, as it were, our own. The 
defender of the dead grows as animated as 
the partisan of the living. The defence here 
made of Becket is very ingenious, but not, we 
think, conclusive. We join in his strictures 
on Henry, for whose conduct there is really no 
other excuse than the one the man made for kill- 
ing his wife—‘* She was so provoking!”” But 


we cannot go so far as to consider the aspiring 
archbishop a model of injured innocence ; 
neither can we deem his sudden conversion 
sincere — it had too many mundane motives. 


Our conviction is, that Thomas 4 Becket was 
a bold, ambitious, and clever man, who had a 
high game to play, and resolved to risk it. 
We must also add, that the same view suits 
Henry’s side of the question, and conclude by 
saying, that no casuistry can justify the conduct 
of either. The murder, too, was more than 
a crime — it was an error. We will now pro- 
ceed to make some miscellaneous extracts :— 

There is too much truth in the following 
remark :—‘* Dr. Grundtvig may reproach the 
literary indifference of the English with what- 
ever force he is able; he will make no impres- 
sion on either the government or the people. 
The truth is, that we are not a literary nation ; 
that, with much pretension, we have little claim 
to the distinction. Instances of neglect more 
disgraceful than even that of Beowulf might 
easily be enumerated ; but such an exposition 
would be useless. While almost every other 
country in Europe is making rapid strides in 
literary glory, England, by her indifference to 
every species of sound literature, is as rapidly 
retrograding: in works, whether of learning 
or of genius, her modern press is below that of 
Germany, or France, or Italy, or the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, or even Spain; so that in 
time she bids fair to reach the level of Portu- 
gal. Neither to our universities in a corporate 
nor to their professors in an individual capacity ; 
neither to our established church, nor to our 
literary coteries, is literature in the slightest 
degree indebted ; on the contrary, all are hos- 
tile to its interests.” 

General View of the Early Cultivation of 
Latin Literature —“ But it is in her Latin 
literature that the chief glory of England must 
be sought during the Anglo-Saxon times. For- 
tunate has it been for the interests of learning, 
if not of religion, that the performance of the 
church service in the Latin tongue was obliga- 
tory. ‘ For the instruction of the people,’ says 
Lingard, ‘ the epistle and gospel were read, 
and the sermon was delivered in their native 
tongue; but God was always addressed by the 
ministers of religion in the language of Rome. 
The missionaries, who, from whatever country 
they came, had been accustomed to this rite 
from their infancy, would have deemed it a 
degradation of the sacrifice to subject it to the 
caprice and varieties of a barbarous idiom ; and 
their disciples, who felt not the thirst of inno- 
vation, were proud to tread in the footsteps of 
their teachers.’ Though service in an un- 
known tongue is an evil, we know not whe- 
ther, with these peculiar opinions as to the 
mass, the Roman Catholics are not right. The 
mass was a sacrifice, in which, though the 
people were exhorted to join, they were not 
expected to repeat all the prayers of the priest ; 
but mental ones more suitable to their wants 
and comprehension. It is certain, too, that, 
though they were present to adore and to 
pray, the chief means of edification were un- 
derstood to consist in preaching, catechetical 
instruction, confession, penance, and the sacra- 
ments. Whether this policy was good or bad, 
is no concern of ours: it was at least consistent 
with itself. What follows is more to the point : 
‘ The practice has been severely reprobated by 
the reformed theologians ; but it was fortunate 
for mankind that the apostles of the northern 
nations were less wise than their modern critics. 
Had they adopted in the liturgy the language 
of their proselytes, the literature would pro- 
bably have perished with the empire of Rome. 
By preserving the use of the Latin tongue, 
they imposed on the clergy the necessity of 
study, kept alive the spirit of improvement, 





and transmitted to future generations the writ. 
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ings of the classics, and the remnants of pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical history.’ There can 
indeed, be no doubt that to this policy of the 
Roman catholic church we are indebted for 
much of our modern civilisation. The func. 
tiens of the priesthood necessarily required 
some portion of learning; they were exhorted 
to study the holy scripture, and the canons of 
the church: hence, if they must understand 
the service at all, they must have some ac. 
quaintance with the language in which it was 
contained. The experience of many centuries 
has proved beneficial to literature. The clergy 
have not always, nor indeed often, been sati 

ys, eed 01 > Satis. 
fied with the moderate degree of learning ne. 
cessary to interpret the service, or even to 
peruse the scriptures: they have recurred to 
the ancient fathers, and they have deviated 
into the wide field not only of classical, but of 
profane literature and history. Go wherever 
they might, the missionaries carried with 
them the torch of civilisation, often of erudi. 
tion; and to their instructions, to their ex. 
ample, is modern Europe indebted for its intel. 
lectual glory. But for them, the treasures of 
the ancients would never have been transmit. 
ted to us: they preserved the originals; they 
multiplied by transcription the copies of the 
immortal authors, and rendered these authors 
intelligible from generation to generation. In 
this noble labour, the monks were particularly 
conspicuous. To those of England, Germany 
owes a vast debt of gratitude. They not only 
introduced the Gospel into that wide empire, 
but from their monastery of Fulda they dif. 
fused, as from a centre, the light of knowledge 
on every side. But that light England must 
have had before she could impart it to others. 
With St. Augustine arrived the dawn of a new 
glory. Of the books which he brought, or 
which Pope St. Gregory transmitted to him, 
some are still extant in our public libraries. 
At Canterbury a school was immediately esta- 
blished : East Anglia had soon another ; while 
several youths flocked to Ireland, a country 
comparatively free from political convulsion, to 
prosecute their studies in tranquillity. As the 
other kingdoms of the heptarchy received the 
faith of Christ, they also received a desire of 
knowledge, and were soon provided with 
schools and teachers. Both the monasteries 
and the colleges of secular clergy were filled 
with students. Of this mental culture Augus- 
tine and his companions laid the foundation 
only: the structure was raised by the hands 
of St. Theodore and Adrian the abbot. Though 
Theodore was sixty-six on his elevation to the 
see of Canterbury, he exhibited all the vigour 
of youth in the improvement of the people, no 
less than in the reformation of the clergy. 
Eminently versed in the languages of Greece 
and Rome, in all the literature and all the 
science of the period, in history civil and eccle- 
siastical, he and his friend made Kent the 
common fountain whence knowledge was 
poured over the land. The Thanes, who had 
hitherto trampled on every species of men 
improvement, now sent their children to be 
educated in the monasteries; several princes 
were soon ranked among the scholars of the 
period ; and those who had no such ambition, 
had one scarcely less useful, that of patronising 
learning in others. To the success of Theo- 
dore and the Abbot of St. Augustine in the 
noblest work ever undertaken by man, We 
have the unquestionable evidence of the vene- 
rable Bede, who says that some of their 
scholars were alive when he wrote, and were 
as well versed in the Greek and Latin tongues 





as in the Saxon. ‘Never,’ he emphatically 
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adds, ‘since the Angles arrived in Britain, 
were there more happy times than this.’”’ 

The ensuing history of a saint will give a 

eral idea of such legends, as there is in all 
a family resemblance. 

“ §t. Bartholomew was no less noted in the 
legends of northern England. He was born in 
the neighbourhood of Whitby, in Yorkshire : 
in his early youth he had little taste for spiri- 
tual employments; in fact, his biographer, 
who was evidently contemporary with him, 
allows that his life was ‘ not spiritual,’ but 
‘carnal.’ He was favoured with a vision. 
He thought that he was in a lovely place, 
blooming with every beauty, and filled with 
dazzling splendour; and in that light was 
Christ, the Virgin, the Apostle Peter, and John 
the Evangelist. She cast her eyes on him, 
and pointing him out to the two apostles, de- 
sired that they would bring him forward to- 
wards her Son. Instantly one took him by 
the right hand, another by the left, and reve- 
rently led him towards the place where our 
Lord was standing; but he was so overpower- 
ed by the splendour that he was stupified. She 
said, ‘ Approach ; kneel before my Son, and 
humbly beseech him to have mercy upon thee !’ 
Prostrate on the ground, he prayed for that 
mercy; and he was benignantly assured that 
he had found it. This vision, says his bio- 
grapher, was twice repeated; but, adds the 
knave, lest any one should suppose it a fantas- 
tic illusion, he saw the whole a third time, 
waking, and with his bodily eyes. The miracle, 
however, had no good effect; for Bartholo- 
mew’s heart was so stony, that it resisted every 
impression. Miracles wrought without any 
visible object, and wrought too in vain, con- 
stitute no inconsiderable portion of hagiology ; 
—a circumstance about as creditable to the un- 
derstanding, as to the honesty of the writers. 
But, stupid and lying as many of these bio- 
graphers are, they sometimes throw great light 
on the manners of the times; and they are 
faithful records of opinion. St. Bartholomew 
was fond of travelling ; and we next find him 
in Norway, though we are not informed what 
led him to so remote a region. Still less are 
we able to understand how he should there 
take holy orders ; for the country had not long 
received Christianity, and was still half im- 
mersed in paganism. ‘That religion could not 
be very firmly established there, appears from 
the eagerness with which a grim old Norwe- 
gian wished him, a priest, to marry his daugh- 
ter, and from the magical superstitions still 
flourishing among the people. As he was one 
day walking along, he was joined by a youthful 
companion, who at length told him that an evil 
spirit was near. ‘ Friend,’ said Bartholomew, 
‘I should like to see this demon!’ The Nor- 
wegian told him to stand on his (the Norwe- 
gian’s) feet, so as not to touch the ground; 
and that he would not only see the spirit, but 
would ever afterwards have the power to see it. 

ether he was afraid of making the experi- 
ment, or, as his biographer intimates, was un- 
willing to commit sin by this magical rite, he 
left at once the sorcerer’s company, the demon, 
the fair maid, and Norway itself. Arriv- 
ing in Northumberland, he attached himself 
a presbyter to one of the churches. His 
former vision now rushed on his memory, and 
he resolved to forsake the world. Having 
assumed the habit in the monastery of Dur- 
am, the first time he entered the church he 
Proceeded, like the rest, to adore the huge cru- 
cifix: as he bent before it, the crucifix, with 
equal courtesy, returned the salutation,—a fact, 
says the biographer, vouched by the prior Gers 


manus, and many others. The motion of the 
crucifix is likely enough to be true; for there 
was scarcely any knavery of which the monks 
of Durham were incapable. In another vision, 
St. Cuthbert appeared to him, led him to the 
island of Farne, shewed him the oratory and 
hermitage, and told him that was the place 
reserved for him. The next morning, full of 
this heavenly manifestation, he communicated 
it to Lawrence the prior, who praised, indeed, 
his zeal, but advised him to remain where he 
was. He persisted, and at length obtained per- 
mission to commence the eremitical life. On 
arriving at Farne, however, he found it occu- 
pied by another hermit, who received him 
somewhat gruffly; and endeavoured, by the 
most contumelious treatment, to expel him 
from that desert rock. But it was his good 
fortune to expel his predecessor. Here he com- 
menced a rigorous course of life, which grew 
more rigorous the longer it continued. For 
some years he indulged himself with fish, which 
he caught on the coast; but that he subse- 
quently abandoned as a luxury, and confined 
himself to bread, roots, and water: at length 
he relinquished even water. In recording this 
fact, his biographer cannot withhold his admi- 
ration:—* Oh! man truly admirable! If we 
could find thine equal in other things, certainly 
in this we could not.’ He now literally fulfil- 
led the idea which ought to be entertained of 
hermits,— 


* Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.’ 


In such reverence was he held, that the mari- 
ners would at any time embark, if he assured 
them the passage would be prosperous. Such 
sanctity and such fame, the devil might well 
envy. Many were the freaks of the tempter, 
who appeared before him in every shape,— 
monkey or lion, bull or mouse; sometimes 
leaping on him, sometimes seizing him by the 
throat, at other times, while before the altar, 
pulling him backwards on the floor. The saint 
procured a rod, and often struck at the demon, 
but the stroke fell on the yielding air. There 
can be little doubt, that whatever sanctity 
might remain, sanity was fled. He had expelled 
one hermit ; another hermit came to expel him : 
this was the ex-prior Thomas, who soon quar- 
relled with him, and rendered his situation so 
uneasy, that he returned to the convent of 
Durham. In one year, however, Thomas ex- 
pressed contrition for the offence, and Bartho- 
lomew revisited his hermitage. At length 
Thomas died, in all the odour of sanctity. 
Who could doubt of this, when Bartholomew 
saw the devil sitting in a corner, and lament- 
ing that the dying man had no sin for which 
he could trouble his last moments. To send 
the monster away, Bartholomew brought holy 
water; but the sprinkling only made the fiend 
retire from one corner to another, until the 
saint, in a rage, threw the vase, with all the 
water it contained, into his face.” 

We cordially recommend this volume as con- 
taining a great stock of information condensed 
into a popular form; and very pleasantly, as 
well as thoughtfully, written. We agree with 
the writer, in the great interest that attaches 
to the remains of Saxon literature; though we 
do not quite agree when he asks whether, in 
four hundred years, Scott or Wordsworth will 
be more intelligible than the Saxon writers are 
now? He forgets the vast difference between 
a language in its infancy and its maturity. 
The Saxon was the babyhood of the English. 
For the last two or three centuries our language 
has undergone little change. The writers of 





Elizabeth’s time are still models of style, 


However, four hundred years hence is too long 
for even a controversy—the most interminable 
thing in this world. 





ene a sem 
The Court of Sigismund Augustus ; an Histo. 
rical Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. Done into 
English by a Polish Refugee. London, 1834. 
Longman and Co. 

NEVER has any author had so many imitators 
as Sir Walter Scott. Lord Byron’s sombre 
investigation of all the darker sensibilities, 
those morbid misgivings which refuse to be 
comforted, and in which even the actual among 
us at times participate—this peculiar style has 
found a host of imitators. But Scott’s historical 
creations have sent all Europe to its ancient 
archives. Within the last few years we have 
had occasion to notice French, Italian, Ger. 
man, Russian, &c. historical romances, and now 
we have before us one from Poland.« There 
are two reasons for this; first, that general 
desire of emotion which is always caused by 
any successful undertaking. From the days of 
Columbus to the present, the multitude, who 
would never have dreamed of doing, deem what 
has been done easy to do. Hence, in literature 
especially, the great man has his followers, 
who admire, imitate, do every thing but equal. 
The mistakes of self-estimates are among the 
most extraordinary of the many delusions to 
which the human mind is subject. The mere 
fact of following ought, in the first instance, to 
awaken them to their error; but had they 
possessed the power for which they give them. 
selves credit, that power would, as its first step, 
have selected a new path. Travellers in as- 
cending the Alps gain the summit by treading 
in the steps of their guides. The Alps of 
literature are the very reverse of this: no man 
there gains the summit by treading in the steps 
of another. Secondly, the moment any nation 
has arrived at a certain point of civilisation, it 
begins to look back—conscious of progress, it de- 
lights to measure it. Hence Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, which gave such reality and animation to 
the past, made every nation desire that, in like 
manner, its own past annals might, as it were, 
be created again. We must add, that Scott’s 
foreign imitators are more attractive than his 
English ones, because they have newer material 
whereon to work. In the present instance, 
Poland has contributed completely fresh stores ; 
and the picturesque but intriguing court of 
Sigismund Augustus has furnished forth a series 
of interesting and characteristic pictures. The 
fault of the work is that of being too prolix, 
and hence dull in the long run. With some 
animated scenes, it is heavy as a whole. The 
translation is extraordinary, its correct and 
graphic English being the production of a 
foreigner——a native of that country whose 
most popular romance he has been the first 
to introduce. We are glad tu see a respectable 
list of subscribers have given their names. 
The work deserves encouragement, and it is 
impossible not to take something more than a 
mere critical interest in pages which are the 
resource of the unfortunate and the exile. 








Narrative of a*Passage from Bombay to Eng- 
land ; describing the Author's Shipwreck in 
the Nautilus, and Journey across the Nubian 


Desert. By Capt. W. Bourchier, R.N. 
12mo. pp. 114. London, 1834. Whittaker 
and Co. 


A PLAIN narrative of equal hardship and suf- 
fering. A circumstance attendant on the ship- 
wreck of the Nautilus appears to us one of 
those appalling effects which exceed all that 





romance creates. 
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« To add to the horrors of this fearful night, 
a night never to be forgotten, the ship’s bell, 
as each sea struck our devoted vessel, gave one 
deep and dismal toll; thus, as we imagined, 
sounding our knell of speedy engulfment by 
the watery tomb.” 

Odd Reason to give for no Curiosity.—“ I, 
who had looked down upon the boiling flood of 
Niagara, had no desire to see the rapids of the 
Nile.” As if the sight of one natural wonder 
unfitted us for enjoying another ! 


A Celebrated Traveller. —‘* Dr. Ruppell, | Posty 


whose talents and powers of endurance need 
no praise from me, seemed exactly the man for 
a traveller in the wilds—never at a loss, or dis- 
contented with whatever might happen. I was 
expatiating to him one day on the horrors of 
quarantine, when he turned upon me, assur- 
ing me that I was no philosopher. ‘ Where,’ 
said he, ‘can a man leave gold without fear ? 
Where can an old man leave a young wife 
without feeling jealous? The answer is— 
only in quarantine.’ ”’ 

A Valet stepped out of a Farce.—‘' Some few 
days before I left the lazaretto, a priest arrived 
to confess the guards. ‘ Poor wretches!’ thought 
I, ‘ any sins that you can possibly commit in 
this place must be only in idea, and can scarcely 
even come under the denomination of sins of 
omission.” However, the ceremony was per- 
formed, and on its termination Augostino very 
politely made the padre some coffee from the 
remains of what I had been drinking at day- 
light, which he declared to be * most excellent.’ 
Augostino instantly exclaimed, ‘ And so it 
ought to be; my master brought it himself all 
the way from Abyssinia.’ ‘I thought so,’ said 
the padre ; ‘ I never tasted any thing so fine.’ 
A useful servant this, to be so ready with an 
impromptu !” 

We sincerely wish Captain Bourchier more 
success in this his literary adventure than befell 
his last maritime attempt. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale Fisherman: a_ Tale. 
3 vols. 12mo. (London, Whittaker and Co.)—‘* Where 
will the scene of the next novel be laid?” And Echo 
answers, ‘* Where?” Certainly the whale-fishery for 
locale, and a whale-fisherman for hero, are literary no- 
velties; and to these novelties the present work is indebted 
for all its attraction. The story amounts to the general 
sum of mortal pretension — nothing. ‘The characters are 
either feeble or overdrawn; and, as far as fictitious merit 
gor, Miriam Coffin has little to say for herself. ‘The book 

obviously a reprint from an American work, and con- 
tains some curious descriptions of a country little known; 
lively sketches of manners and customs; and that interest 
which attaches to travels in districts little frequented, and 
still preserving a peculiar character of their own. 

The Anglo-Sazon Version of the Story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
upon which is founded the Play of Pericles, attributed to 
Shakespeare, from a MS. of C. C. C. Cambridge ; with a 
Literal Translation, by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. Pp. 83. 
(London, Arch.) —A literary curiosity — neatly printed 
and got up, and doing great credit to the research and 
accuracy of Mr. Thorp. 

Hume's History of England, Vol. VIII.—We have before 
mentioned this neat and cheap edition, and again repeat 
our recommendation. 

Praise and Blame, by C. Williams. Pp. 143. (London, 
Westley and Davis.) — A series of juvenile narratives, 
which the moral is deduced from the fact. The child is 
shewn what to praise, and what to blame, by the example. 
The idea is excellent, and well executed. Some pretty 
woodcuts make the volume still more acceptable to the 
young readers to whom it is addressed. 

Spain Yesterday and To-day, by the Author of ‘ Portu- 

al,” «*The New Estate,” &c. &c. Pp. 296. (London, 
arton and Harvey.) — Another pleasant production for 
the use of young people. A very satisfactory idea of Spain 
will be gained from its pages; and there are some interest- 
ing notices of the history of its early Protestants. The 
binding, flowered and watered purple cloth, is very pretty. 

Sketches, by Mrs, Sijourney; Revised and Reprinted 
from the American Edition. Pp. 182. (London, Ward 
«nd Co.)—Our youthful readers will find a most profitable 
pleasure in the charming little volume thus brought for 
them across the Atlantic. The stories are full of poetry, 
the poetry of feeling and of taste, and the instruction is 
conveyed in that gentle and affectionate style which wins 

and more especially the young. Mrs. Sijourney is 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


among the most accomplished and graceful of American 
female writers. 

The Corner-Stone ; or, a familiar Illustration of the Prin- 
ciples of Christian Truth, by Jacob Abbott, author of the 
** Young Christian,” ‘‘ Parental Duties,” &c. &c.: care- 
fully Revised, with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. R. 
Phillip, of Maberly Chapel. (London, Ward and Co.)— 
Touched with somewhat of a sectarian spirit, but written 
in good faith, and bringing forward those Christian doc- 
trines never to be examined or inculcated without deve- 
loping their fruit in due season. 

Sacred Classics ; Vol. VIL. ; Watts. (Hatchard and Son.) 
—This volume contains a memoir (noticed in a former 
L. G.) and the poems of this beautiful writer, whose hymns 
are so familiar to our memory. There are touches of 
scattered through these es, which, simple as 
childhood, are also as charming. y did the writer of 
the bi phy omit the striking impromptu with which 
the divine at once rebuked and replied to Queen Caro- 
line’s over-heard question of ‘* What! is that little man 
the great Dr. Watts?” 

** Though I could reach from pole to pole, 
And hold th’ equator in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul— 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 

For the Nursery and juvenile Classes in Schools: First 
Lessons in English Grammar, 7 M. A. Allison. Pp. 88. 
Third edition. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.)—This 
cheap and useful little catechism is well calculated for its 
purpose. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Original Letter of Mr. Coleridge.* 
28th Feb. 1819, Highgate. 
Dear Si1r,—First permit me to remove a very 
natural, indeed almost inevitable mistake, rela- 
tive to my lectures; not that I have them, or 
that the lectures of one place or season are in 
any way repeated in another. So far from it, 
that on any point that I had ever studied (and 
on no other should I dare discourse—I mean, 
that I would not lecture on any subject for 
which I had to acquire the main knowledge, 
even though a month’s or three months’ pre- 
vious time were allowed me; on no subject 
that had not employed my thoughts for a large 
portion of my life since earliest manhood, free 
of all outward and particular purpose) —on any 
point within my habit of thought, I should 
greatly prefer a subject I had never lectured 
on, to one which I had repeatedly given ; and 
those who have attended me for any two sea- 
sons successively will bear witness that the 
lecture given at the London Philosophical So- 
ciety, on the Romeo and Juliet for instance, was 
as different from that given at the Crown and 
Anchor as if they had been given by two indi- 
viduals who, without any communication with 
each other, had only mastered the same prin- 
ciples of philosophic criticism. This was most 
strikingly evidenced in the coincidence between 
my lectures and those of Schlegel ; such, and 
so close, that it was fortunate for my moral 
reputation that I had not only from five to 
seven hundred ear-witnesses that the passages 
had been given by me at the Royal Institution 
two years before Schlegel commenced his lec- 
tures at Vienna, but that notes had been taken 
of these by several men and ladies of high rank. 
The fact is this: during a course of lectures, I 
faithfully employ all the intervening days in 
collecting and digesting the materials, whether 
[ have or have not lectured on the same sub. 
ject before, making no difference. The day of 
the lecture, till the hour of commencement, I 
devote to the consideration, what of the mass 
before me is best fitted to answer the purposes 
of a lecture—i. e. to keep the audience awake 
and interested during the delivery, and to leave 
a sting behind—i. e. a disposition to study the 
subject anew, under the light of a new principle. 
Several times, however, partly from apprehen- 
sion respecting my health and animal spirits, 


* Mr. Britton has kindly favoured us with this cha- 
Papert letter, “ting Mr Coleridge's to oe in — 
to inquiries respect r. Co e’s giving a course oO 
lectures at the useell Institution. 











a ee eee, 
partly from the wish to possess copies that 
might afterwards be marketable among the 
publishers, I have previously written the lec. 
ture; but before I had proceeded twenty mi. 
nutes, I have been obliged to push the MSs, 
away, and give the subject a new turn. Nay, 
this was so notorious, that many of my andi. 
tors used to threaten me, when they saw any 
number of written papers on my desk, to steal 
them away ; declaring they never felt so secure 
of a good lecture as when they perceived that 
I had not a single scrap of writing before me. 
I take far, far more pains than would go to 
the set composition of a lecture, both by varied 
reading and by meditation ; but for the words, 
illustrations, &c. I know almost as little as any 
ome of my audience (i.e. those of any thing 
\ike the same education with myself) what they 
will be five minutes before the lecture begins, 
Such is my way, for such is my nature ; and in 
attempting any other, I should only torment 
myself in order to disappoint my auditors— 
torment myself during the delivery, I mean; 
for in all other respects it would be a much 
shorter and easier task to deliver them from 
writing. I am anxious to preclude any sem. 
blance of affectation; and have therefore 
troubled you with this lengthy preface before 
I have the hardihood to assure you that you 
might as well ask me what my dreams were in 
the year 1814, as what my course of lectures 
was at the Surrey Institution. Fuimus Trois. 
I regret that I cannot say the same of all my 
intellectual life: At least, were it in my 
power, my works should be confined to the 
second volume of my “ Literary Life,” the 
Essays of the third volume of the “ Friend,” 
from page 67 to page 265, with about fifty or 
sixty pages from the two former volumes, and 
some half-dozen of my poems. 

If, therefore, I should be able to employ the 
time required for a course of six or eight lectures 
at the Russell Institution, that is, comparatively 
with other employment for the bread and beef 
of the day——God knows how laboriously, and yet 
scarcely earned !—I should greatly prefer your 
committee’s making their own choice of the 
subjects from English, Italian, or German Jite- 
rature ; and even of the Fine Arts, as far as 
the philosophy of the same is alone concerned. 
I have learnt, what I might easily have anti- 
cipated, that the Lear of Shakspeare is not a 
good subject for a whole lecture, in my style 3 
with that exception, any of the plays of 
Shakspeare, the Twelfth Night, or the Tem- 
pest, the Henry IVth’s, Richard II. with the 
character of Richard III., Romeo and Juliet, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Othello, &c. &e.; the Paradise Lost, with 
the character of Milton, (which I appear to 
remember was the favourite lecture of those 
given at the Surrey Institution); Spencer, 
Dante, old English ballads and metrical ro- 
mances ; on the uses of poetry in the process of 
the mind’s education, especially on the super- 
natural ; the comparison of English poetry 
from Chaucer to Milton, with the period from 
Dryden (inclusive) to the Wartons ; —of all 
these, and of any other congenerous subjects, 
the committee might take their choice ; and it 
would be much more agreeable to me (who am 
so utterly unfit to arrange any pecuniary mat- 
ters, and have in consequence suffered so much 
in mind, to leave all else unnoticed, that I have 
vowed and promised never to attempt it again, 
but to leave it to some friend) if the committee 
would state the sum they are disposed to offer, 
and I would instantly decide —Oh ! how much 
more genial would my feelings be, could I but 
address so respectable an audience with ul. 
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hired eloquence. Even as it is, and bleak as 
my vineyard (potatoe-ground would be a meta- 

hor more germain to the occasion) lies on the 
north aspect of Parnassus, yet the accounts I 
have received, from the best authority, of the 
character of the audience at the Russell Institu- 
tion, have alone induced me to return an hesi- 
tating answer to the inquiry which, at all events, 
Imust have acknowledged as a high compliment 
to, dear sir, yours with unfeigned respect, 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
To J. Britton, Esq. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
EARLY ANTICIPATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Tur Rev. W. D. Conybeare, F.R.S. &c. has 
favoured us with the following notice of a cu- 
rious anticipation of the modern phrenological 
system, bearing date as early as 1503. It oc- 
curs in an old encyclopedical kind of work, 
entitled Margarita Philosophica, printed at 
Friburg in that year. The author, speaking of 
the mental functions, says—*‘ Sensus interiores 
numero quinque sunt : Sensus Communis, Ima- 
ginativa, /Estimativa, Cogitativa, et Memora- 
tiva. Horum organa in substantia cerebri subti- 
lissimis secernuntur pelliculis; que primum 
totum cerebrum tribus distinguunt, ventriculis, 
quorum anterior et medius rursus bipartiun- 
tur:—Ima portio anterioris organum est sen- 
sus communis; 2da, Imaginativa; Ima, au- 
tem ventriculi medii attribuitur AZstimative ; 
Qda, Cogitative; posterior vero ventriculus 
totus Memorative deputatur.” This is illus- 
trated by the sketch of a head, divided just like 
one of Gall or Spurzheim’s models, a part of 
which is copied in the annexed.—London and 

Edinburgh Philosophical Journal of Science. 

















FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Parish Beadle. Painted by David Wilkie, 
R.A. Engraved by Abraham Reimbach. 
Hodgson, Boys, aud Graves. 

Wuew the original picture was exhibited at 

Somerset House, we noticed it with the com- 

mendation which it deserved. The story is 

well told, and it is full of the incident and the 
expression which have placed Wilkie, intellec- 
tually speaking, so much above the most cele- 
brated masters of the Flemish school. Nothing 
can be finer than the quiet and John-Bull-like 
determination of the portly officer ; who, al- 
though he is ** dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity,” is not himself ‘ playing fantastic tricks 
before high heaven,” but is putting in force the 
law against others who have been so engaged. 

The fury of the Savoyard man and woman, the 

apathy of the young culprit and his monkey, 

the alarm of the dog, and the mirth of the boy- 
ish spectators, are all admirably represented. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


We have heard it objected to the female musi- 
cian, that in her state of strong excitement, 
and while her left claw—we beg the lady’s 
pardon—her left hand—is threatening sangui- 
nary mischief to the eyes of the tranquil hero 
of the gold-laced hat, her right hand still grasps 
the winch of her hurdy-gurdy. Now we take 
that to be a true touch of nature; and to shew 
in a striking point of view the result of long- 
continued custom. Mr. Reimbach’s powers of 
execution ag an engraver are too well known 
to need any eulogium from us; and on this 
occasion he has evidently exerted them to the 
utmost. We are compelled, however, to add, 
that, excellent as are the details, the general 
effect of the print—the same we remember was 
the case with the painting — is sadly too black. 
At a little distance, it looks like a heavy mez- 
zotinto. 


Engravings from the Works of the late Henry 
Liverseege. Part X. Hodgson, Boys, and 
Graves. 

Or the three very clever prints of which the 

present Part consists, our favourite is ‘¢ Chris- 

topher Sly and the Hostess.” When we look 
at it, we think we hear the quaint dialogue : 

** Sly. Tl pheese you, in faith. 

Hostess. A pair of stocks, you rogue! 


Sly. Y’are a baggage; the Slies are no rogues: look in 
the chronicles; we came in with Richard the Conqueror. 


Therefore, paucas pallabris ; \et the world slide: Sessa! 
Hostess. You will not pay for the glasses you have 
burst ? 


Sly. No, not a denier.” 

In * the Benediction,” the graceful but sub- 
missive action of the young female is strikingly 
contrasted by the dignified air of the venerable 
priest. It is a fine illustration of what Johnson 
so beautifully calls “ the soft reciprocation of 
protection and reverence.” ‘* The Page” is, 
perhaps, rather too feminine. Messrs. Ward 
and Giller have shewn their usual talents in 
the transfer of these interesting designs to 
metal. . 








DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 

A NEw farce was produced on Monday night 
at this prettiest of pretty theatres. It is called 
My own Twin-Brother, and was favourably re- 
ceived. It is from the pen of Miss Isabel Hill, 
and adds another variety to the productions of a 
lady whose talents we have often had occasion 
to mention with the praise they deserve. Her 
brother, Mr. Benson Hill, enacted one of those 
treasures of servants only to be found on the 
stage—valets who make it their master’s duty 
to get into difficulties that such extraordinary 
ingenuity in getting them out again should not 
be wasted. Wrench acted with unusual so- 
lemnity as his own twin-brother in black, and 
with his usual spirit as his own twin brother 
in scarlet. The jest of the piece turns on this 
double personification. 





HAY MARKET. 
Tus theatre boasts of two novelties. First, 
Signor Rubini’s engagement, of whose singing 
no praise is exaggerative—science has rarely 
cultivated a more delicious voice ; and the en- 
thusiastic applause of the audience shews that 
they appreciate their unusual treat. Secondly, 
Mrs. C. Gore’s new drama, the Queen’s Cham- 
pion, has been produced ; and, we must add, 
with more success than it deserves. It is a 
meagre and dull translation of a most charming 
French piece. We had occasion to mention 
the performance of Moncrieff’s version of 
I’ Amoureuse de la Reine at the Kent Theatre 
last week; and must pow remark, how in- 
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finitely superior it is to the version adopted 
at the Haymarket. It was also better per« 
formed; for never was a set of characters 
more inefliciently cast. Vining is a very plea~ 
sant, lively, walking gentleman, but he never 
was meant to go mad for love; and as to poetry 
or passion, his style has neither. Then the 
principal character, the young and devoted 
peasant girl—a conception equally simple, 
tender, and touching —could be only ludicrous 
in Mrs. Humby’s hands—a clever, piquante 
actress in her own line, but about as much 
fitted for sentiment as for high tragedy. In 
the name of all that is wonderful in costume, 
where did she get the idea of her trousers 
trimmed with lace as a French peasant girl ? 
The dénowement, instead of the picturesque 
finish of Salvoisy defending the bridge till the 
Queen escapes, and being killed by the fire of 
the pursuing garde, is—we really cannot tell 
what. Vining, why we know not, asks, is he 
not the queen’s champion? and prepares to 
throttle Mr. Webster, who begs his pardon, 
declares he shall have his own way, and the 
curtain falls—dramatis persone out of breath. 
We pity the poor French author, could he see 
his offspring; certainly, 
«« If he had been in presence there, 
He'd not have known his child.” 

We regret that so interesting a piece should be 
so utterly spoilt ; and we have only to add, that 
Mrs. Nesbitt looked very pretty as the Queen, 
but gave little effect to her part: Webster 
made a great deal of his; and dressed, looked, 
and played the patriot apothecary excellently. 
The rest of the performances were old favour. 
ites, which keep their ground with a full and 
amused audience. 








VARIETIES.' 


Sensitive Paper.—A mode of manufacturing 
paper has been discovered in France, by means 
of which writing cannot be effaced without 
leaving proof of its having existed. We under. 
stand that when any thing written on this sen- 
sitive paper is effaced by a chemical process, the 
colour of the paper is changed, and, according 
to the nature of the chemical preparations em. 
ployed, becomes either blue or brown, so that 
the paper itself furnishes an irrefragable proof 
of any attempt to falsify the writing. 

More ingenious than commendable.—“ A little 
boy, having been forbidden by his father to ask 
for money, thus addressed the next person who 
came into the shop :—*‘ Friend, dost thou know 
any one who would lend me a penny and not 
require it back again ??—Praise and Blame. 

Clerical Conundrum.—In a certain large 
town, which shall be nameless, one of the reve- 
rend gentlemen to whom the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the inhabitants has been confided, is 
very fond of requesting some of his brethren to 
officiate for him in his church. ‘‘ Pray,’* asked 
an observer, ‘‘ why is Mr. So-and-so like Eng- 
land? Do you give itup? Because he ‘ ex- 
pects every man to do his duty.’” 

Concert at Nantucket.—‘“ The town-crier 
sounded his bell, and cried his ‘ oyez’ three 
times, at the corners of the streets, to warn the 
good people (we give his identical words) that 
“a celebrated consort of vocal and instrumental 
music will be given, by the celebrated Bostin 
band, at the town-house; and the ladies and 
gentlemen were invited to attend punctually, 
free gratis-for-nothin’, at six o'clock p.m. in the 
afternoon!’ Again came the ‘ oye’ —‘ three 
times and repeat,’ at the next corner, until all 
the town was duly notified. Hearts beat high 
with expectation, and dresses and ribands, and 
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bonnets and curls, were in a pretty considerable 
state of readiness to make a due degree of dis- 
play at the town-house. But, alas! the town- 
crier, with sadness in his heart, and bitterness 
in his speech, was obliged to retrace his steps, 
and tinkle his bell again, and cry his ‘ oyez’ to 
another tune. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ cried 
he, ‘Iam sorry to inform you, that the cele- 
brated consort, by the celebrated Bostin band, 
which was to be given, free-gratis-for-nothin’, 
at the town-house, at six o’clock. p.m. in the 
afternoon, is postponed ! — because, ladies and 
gentlemen, the S’lackmen will not open the 
town-house, unless the Bostin band pays them 
ten dollars! !? "Miriam Coffiin. 

** A French lady gave a very amusing account 
of the difficulty she experienced in getting meat 
during Lent. She had a large family ; and she 
sent her servant to ask for half a calf, and other 
meat in proportion. Upon receiving this ap- 
plication, the butcher gave neither answer nor 
meat. At that season meat is not allowed to be 
exhibited in the shops, and the vender answers 
behind a lattice. The servant, finding his re- 
quest disregarded, lowered his demands to a 
loin of veal. ‘The price of a dollar was asked, 
and given beforehand ; and then a leg of mut- 
ton was handed out to him. He returned it, 
saying it was not what he wanted. The butcher 
took it again, and offered a sirloin of beef. 
The purchaser, out of all patience, entreated 
loudly for a loin of veal. Without further 
parley the sirloin was taken back, the dollar 
flung out, and the window shut in the face of 
the suppliant. Other butchers were tried, and 
at last it was found best to ask for the quantity 
of meat required, without naming the kind.” 
Spain, Yesterday and To-day. 

“¢* A lady being asked why she married her 
son, who was poor, to an heiress ‘ roturiére 2° 
said, ‘ Il faut bien quelquefois fumer’ (manure) 
* ses terres.’ ... This point and quickness of 
repartee exists among the lowest classes in 
France, quite as much as amongst the highest. 
I remember, during a hard frost, and at a time 
when Monsieur de Villéle was at the height of 
his unpopularity, and every vision of courtly 
tyranny was believed, seeing a poor fellow fall 
down with some violence, while a couple of 
well-dressed young men stopped to laugh at 
him. ‘ De quoi riez-vous, messieurs ?’ said 
the unfortunate man, rubbing his side; ‘ dans 
ce pays-ci les pauvres gens sont toujours par 
terre. ’—France, &c. 

English <ristocratic Imperturbability. — 
Lady D. was going to Scotland: a violent 
storm arose. Her ladyship was calmly dressing 
her hair, when the steward knocked at the cabin 
door—* My lady,’ said the man, ‘ I think it 
right to tell you there is every chance of our 
being drowned.’ ‘ Do not talk to me, you 
impertinent fellow, about drowning!’ said her 
aristocratical ladyship, perfectly unmoved— 
* that’s the captain’s business, and not mine.’ ” 
—lb. 

Advantages of Coffee.—** It is thought a re- 
medy for low spirits. A lady learnt the other 
day that her husband had been killed in battle. 
* Ah, unhappy that I am!’ said she; ‘ quick! 
bring me a cup of coffee !’ ”—Jb. 

Chance. — ‘The Duke of Wellington might 
reply to Mr. O’Connell’s insulting description 
of him, as “ the chance victor of Waterloo,” in 
Pope’s line : 

** All chance-direction, which thou canst not see.” 


A Friend in Need.—A gentleman “ unac- 
customed to public speaking,” becoming em- 
barrassed, whispered to his friend—‘ Quick, 
quick! give me—give me a word!” Upon 
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which the other replied, ‘“* Yes, yes—what word 
do you want ?” 

Effects of Feasting ?-— The Edinburgh jour- 
Nals state a fact which looks very ominous with 
respect to the great dinners and other festivi- 
ties in Scotland—viz. that, in one town, thirty- 
eight bottle-noses have been washed on the 
beach ! 

Wonders in Natural History: Cat and Kit- 
tens.—One day last week, a cat—an especial 
favourite with a servant-maid—stole into her 
pocket while she sat in the kitchen, and kittened 
there ! 

Dog and Bees.—A swarm of bees alighted 
on the head of a wolf-dog, and stung him so 
severely that he died before they took their 
leave. 

Hawk and Linnet.—A sparrow-hawk flew 
into a fishmonger’s shop, carried off a linnet 
and cage, and, after frightening the poor 
bird to death, kindly conveyed it to the church- 
yard, where the culprit was taken into custody 
for the grave offence. 

LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. William Wordsworth is about to publish a new 
volume of Poems, 





In the Press. 


The Estate and House - + Manual, or a Guide to 
the Man of Property in the Purchase of Houses and 
Estates. 

Archery and Archness, by Robin Hood. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Deity, a Poem, in Twelve Books, 7 Thomas 
Ragg, with Introductory Essay by Isaac Taylor, 12mo. 
8s. cloth.— The Hanwell Extracts, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.— 
A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Newport, 
by the Rev. James Lee, 
Fire-side ag 5 or Duties and Enjoyments of Family Re- 
ligion, 18mo. 1s. cloth. — The Youth's Book of Plates on 

atural History, 4to. 4s. hf.-bd.—The Theological Class- 
Book, with Introductory Essay by the Rev. A. Harvey, 
18mo. 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. cloth.—Narrative of a P, e 
from Bombay to England, by Capt. W. Bourchier, R.N. 
12mo. 5s. cloth.—-Memoirs of American Missionaries, with 
Essay by the Rev. G. Struthers, 18mo. 3s. cloth. — The 
Posthumous Works of the late William M‘Gavin, 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. cloth.—A_ Dissertation on the Prophetic Scrip- 
tures, by M. Habershon, 8vo. 12s. cloth. — The American 


Indians: Illustrations of the Costumes and Manners, | 


18mo. 3s, cloth.— Sketches, by Mrs. Sijourney, 18mo. 3s. 
cloth. — Memoirs of the Rev. W. H. Angus, by the Rev. 


F. A. Cox, LL.D. 12mo. 4s. cloth.— The Literary Life | 


and Miscellanies of John Galt, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d. 
bds.— Tidd Pratt’s Edition of the Poor-Law Act, 12mo. 
28. Gd. sewed. — Lyell’s Geology, 3d edition, 4 vols. 12mo. 
ll. 4s. bds, — Hints to regulate the Intercourse of Chris- 
tians, by W. B. -" ue, D.D. 12mo. 3s, 6d, cloth. — The 
Musical Cyclopedia, by James Wilson, royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth. — The British Cyclopedia of Natural History, 
Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — Rev. A. Willis’s He- 
brew Grammar, 8vo. 6s, bds. — Prodromus Flore Penin- 
sule Orientalis, by Dr. Robert Wight and G. A. Walker 
Arnott, Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. bds. -- France, Social, Literary, 
and Political, by Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s, bds. — Young’s Elementary Treatise on Al- 
gu. 12mo. 5s, 6d. cloth.— The Horse, 8vo. 6s. cloth.— 

oral Extracts from the Works of eminent Authors, 8vo. 


9s. cloth, — Pearson’s Syllabus of Algebra, 8vo. 7s. Gd. | 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 
September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 4 From 52 to 30-03 to 30°05 
Friday cose § cove 47 oe 7 29:99 ++ 29-97 
Saturday-- 6 core 53 oe 69 30:00 ++ 3007 
Sunday---+ 7 . 49 ++ 67 29:99 «+ 29-92 
Monday -- 8 cove 4B oe 29°70 ++ 29°56 
Tuesday -- 9 seee 44 «+ G64 29°37 ++ 29°41 
Wednesday 10 | «+++ 49 +» 63 29°66 ++ 29°72 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Except the 7th, cloudy; vain frequent during the three 
last days, 

Rain fallen, °45 of an inch. 
Latitude-.-.-. + 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -.-. 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 

Edmonton, CuARLES Henry ADAMS. 


M.A. 8vo. ls. sewed. — Abbott's | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL of the UNIVERSITy 
of LONDON. 


Head Masters. 
T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. Professor of Latin, 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A. Professor of Greek. 

The School will Re-open on Tuesday, September the g34- 
Arrangements are made by which a ular course of Instruc- 
tion and Employment will be provided for Pupils, whose parents 
| do not wish them to learn Latin or Greek; so that a bo May be 
| entered either as a Classical or a Non-Classical Pupil. , 151, 
|per Annum. 5l. are to be paid at the commencement of each of 
| the three Terms. 
| Boarders are received by Mr. Haselwood, 20 Upper Gower 


treet. 
| “August 1834, THOMAS COATES, Secretary, 


{— 
- > 

| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDONW 

| Senior Department.— The Classes in Theology, the 

| Classics, Math ics, English L » and History, under 

the superintendence of the Principal and Professors the Rev. 

















| T. G, Hall and John Anstice, will be Re-opened on Wednesday 

the Ist of October next. , 
| "Phe Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
{and other Foreign L ges, will the same 


day. 

| Medicai School.—The Courses of Lectures will commence on 
| Wednesday, the 1st of October next, when an opening Lecture 
| will be delivered by Professor Mayo. 

September 1834. W. OTTER, M.A, Principal, 

| 








Albemarle Street, Sept, 13th. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


| BRITAIN. — The extended and abiactice! Course of 
| Chemical Lectures and Demonstrations for Medical and General 
| Students, delivered in the Lab 'y of this Institution by Mr. 
Brand and Mr. Faraday, will commence on Tuesday, the 7th of 
October, at Nine in the Morning, and be continued on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the same hour. Two Courses are 
to be given during the Season, which will terminate in May. 
| For a Prospectus of the Lectures and Terms of Admission, ap. 
| plication may be made to the Lecturers, or to Mr. Fincher, at 
| the Royal Institution. 
| JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 











S': THOMAS’S HOSPITAL — 


The Autumnal Course of Lectures will commence on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1834, 
On Practice of Medicine, by Dr, Williams. 
On Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Williams, Dr. Roots, and Dr. —. 
On Anatomy, Physiology, and Operations of Surgery, by Mr. 


Mackmurdo and Mr. Soll 
an ntomical D ; by Mr. B. Travers, Jun, and Mr. 





Clark. 

Superintendence of Practical Anatomy, by the Lecturers and 
Demonstrators. 

Morbid Anatomy, by Dr, Barker. 

On Surgery, by Mr. Tyrrell. ‘ 
x Clinical Surgery, by Mr. Travers, Mr, Green, and Mr. 

rrell. 

= Chemistry, by Mr. R. Phillips. 

On Materia Medica, by Dr. Burton. 

On Midwifery, by Dr. Rigby. 

On Forensic Medicine, by Dr. Lister and Mr. R, Phillips, 

On Botany, by Mr. Jos. Hayes. 

Prospectuses for further particulars of the Lectures and Hos- 
pital Practice may be had by applying to Mr, Whitfield, the 
Apothecary. 


ORTRAIT of the late THOMAS 

TELFORD, Esq. F.R.S. and President of the Incor- 
porated Society of Civil Engi Lately published, and may 
be had of the principal Printsellers, a fine Portrait, engraved in 
the line manner by Mr. W. Raddon, after the Painting by Mr. 
S. Lane, in the p ion of the Instituti Size for framing, 
15 by 12. Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 35. 

‘he Subscribers who have not had their Proofs are respectfully 
informed, that they will be forwarded to them by addressing line 
to Mr. P. Turrell, No. 46 Clarendon Street, Somers’ Town. 











Dedicated, by permission, to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d. plain, or 2l. 12s. 6d. coloured, 


PANORAMA of ROME and its 
ENVIRONS; ining all the kable Buildi 
in the ancient and modern Cities. Drawn by H. Abbott; Etched 
by 8. Rawle; and aquatinted by J. Clark. . 
| This splendid po interesting Panorama is 11 feet 6 inches in 
length and 17 inches in height. It is coloured in the most beau- 
tiful style, and fitted up in a handsome case, with a descriptive 
Pamphlet. ‘ 
London: Printed for Leigh and Son, 491 Strand. 





SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. 
Parts I. and II, and to be continued in Monthly Numbers, 
at Two Shillings each, 


WiTrtZEBLAN B 
By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. &c. 
illustrated in a Series of Views taken on the spot, and ex+ 
pressly for this Work, by W. H. Bartlett, Esq., and engraved by, 
or under the immediate direction of, Mr. Robert Wallis, Each 
Part will contain Four highly finished Engravings, and 12 pp- 
Letter-press, 4to. “ ee 
London: G. Virtue. To be had of all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
éG Having devoted so much space to the meeting of 
the British Association, we have endeavoured to render 
our Gazette as varied and entertaining in its other depart- 
ments as our limits admit. We are, however, compelled 
to postpone several novelties, 








*NCYCLOPDIA LONDINENSIS.—A 
complete Copy of this Work may be had, half-bound in 
calf; the whole of the Plates on Bow subparts of Botany and Na- 
istory are coloured, price Thirty Pounds. 
ag Patras ‘Edwards, 12 Ave Mavia Lane; where odd Vo- 
lumes for completing Sets may be had, price One Guinea each, 
Gaines anda Half coloured. 
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Monday next, the Proof Illustrations to | 
EATH'S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL| 


for 1835; consisting of 21 Plates, from Drawings by 
Cattermole ; engraved in the very first style of art by Wallis, 
ard, Higham, Cousen, Goodyear, &c. &c. 
Imperial 4to. Plain Proofs, 2f. 2s, ; “india Proofs, 8i. 3s.; before 


LETTER TO LORD ALTHORP.—Price ls. 
PLEA fr IRELAND; 
submitting the Outline of a Proposition for Holding 
this Court and Parliament, at occasional Intervals, in Dublin. 
y THOMAS BISH, Esq. M.P. for Leominster. 
London: Published by J. M, "Richardson, 23 Cornhill; J. Cum- 
ming, Dublin; and may be had of all Booksellers. 





Letters, 4/. 4s. oe 
veatnet by Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, P 
Tendon: 0 tae King, 6 Pall Mall. 
The Illustrations oo “ The eepsake,” “ The Book of Beauty,” 
and “Turner’s Annual Tour,” are in great forwardness, and will 
be ready for delivery in the course of this month, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A new and cheap ery maine the Third, 4 vols. 12mo. 


4s. 
RINCIPLES ‘of SRevecs 


Completion oF Crabbe's Poetical Works, i in » Bight Vols., i similar to 
mead 's and Byron’. a 
y» foolscap 8vo. 


r | ‘HE EIGHTH and LAST. VOLUME of 

the LIFE and POEMS of the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. 

This Volume (which completes the work) consists of entirely 

New and Original Poems never before published, and is em- 

bellished with a Portrait of the Author, from an original Paint- 
ing by Thomas Phillips, R.A., and a Vignette, after Stanfield. 

** There are, in my recess at home, where they have been long 

, undisturbed, another series of stories,;—in number and quantity 

‘or a volume; and as I suppose they are much like the 





witha een i i 
5, and a copious Index. 
aed by CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
‘oreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 
Ittustrated with 147 Woodcuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 

Since the publication of the former editions of his work, the 
author has travelled over a large part of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of verifying facts and collecting new ma- 
terials. In the present edition of the work, he has embodied all | 
jus own observations, together with a vast quantity of new facts 
bee ht to light since the first appearance of the work, which 

most materially improved by these corrections andj\ 
wijitions, and yet the price has been reduced nearly one half. | 
Several new illustrations have been added, and the Glossary at | 
the end of the fourth volume will considerably assist those readers | 
who are unacquainted with the Elements of Geology. 





Published by J. Souter, 73 St. Paul’s Churchy: ard. 
IRST LINES in GREEK; or, the 
Sermon on the Mount; both in Greek and English Cha- 
racters; with an Interlinear Translation. 
By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. 
Author of an * Introduction to Greek Grammar.” 

N.B. The aim of this little Work is, by presenting the beginner 
with the Greek words in an English dress, to enable him to attain, 
with very little expense of time or trouble, a facility in reading 
that language. nahin 

DR. LINDLEY ON FLOWERS. 
In 8vo. with numerous Plates, 16s8.; or finely coloured, 25s, 7 
uu 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D. 

Professor of meee in the University of London; Editor of the 
« Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower-Garden and Shrub- 
bery.” Publishing in Monthly Numbers, each containing eight | 
finely coloured Portraits from living Plants, the size of life, with | 
their Cultivation, &c. 

“ We consider it quite needless to recommend this work: i 5] 
| 
| 





must find its way into the library of every lady."--Gardener's 
Magazine, 
“The work is qualled, and each particular is treated in the 
most satisfactory manner. ”_Floricultural Cabinet for Sept. 
__ James es Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


kK edition, 6s. 6d. 12mo0. bound, 

REEK EXERCISES; or, an 
Introduction to Greek Composition; so arranged as to } 
lead the Student from the elements of Grammar to the highest | 
arts of Syntax. The Greek of the words is not appended to the 
ext, but referred toa Lexicon at the end. Second edition; in 
which improvements are made, and specimens of the Greek 
Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson are added. 

By the Rev, F. VALPY, Master of Reading School. 


A Key may be had, price 3s. 6d. 
2. Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. 


J. R. 
Major, Master of King’s College School, London. Qs. 6d. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all Booksellers. 
ornate Ask for Valpy’s editions. 
LYON’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, WITH POINTS. _ 
In 8vo. price 5s. boards. the 4th edition of 
HE SCHOLAR’S INSTRUCTOR ; a 
Hebrew a with Poi 
SRAEL LYONS, 
Formerly Teacher oft the Hebrew Language in the University 
Sam bridge: 
Revised and corrected by fiEN RY JACOB. 
London: Published by J., G., and F. Rivington, ie. > Pants 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 





REY. W. i aiamedad - SALLUST, WITH ENGLISH 
In 12mo. price 3¢. 6d. bound, the 2d edition, improved, of 


YE BELLUM CATILINARUM of 
SALLUST, and Cicero's Four Orations against Catiline. 
With English Notes and an Introduction; together with the 
Bellum Jugurthinum of Sallust. 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A 
Printed for J., XG. +, and F. Rivington, St. Fant s Churchyard, 
and | Ww aterloo Place, Pall Mall 
In 8v0, poiee t sae! EET. ( ( Peebleshi 1 
with S" p, and part of Laneskshize) of the 
EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
SCOTLAND, by the Ministers of the respective Parishes, 
and under the i e of aC of the Society for 
the benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy. 
No. I. contains the County of Selkirk, com- 
Plete, with Map, and part of the County of Forfar. 
No. II. contains part of the County of Dum. 
fries, with Map. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Lon don, 


_———— 











Dr, Lardnen's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Pabl In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth, 
ublished Sept. 1, pres Vol. 58 of the above, the concluding 
(the 4th) of 


UROPE dusing the MIDDLE AGES. 
On October 1, 

Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 

History. By William Swainson, Esq. 

+ Lopgman and Co.; and John 


apiece 








Soe in execution, and sufficiently different in events and cha- 
racters, they may hereafter, in peaceable times, be worth some- 
thing to you; and the more, because I shall, whatever is mortal 
of me, be at rest in the chance! of Trowbridge church; for the 
works of authors departed are generally received with some 
favour, partly as they are old acqu aintances, and in part because 
there can be no more of them.”—Mr, Crabbe to his Son George, 
dated Clifton, October 29, 1831. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ BARKER'S L .EMPRIBRE ABRIDGED. 
EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY, abridged from Anthon’s and Barker's Second 
edition; for Schools of both Sexes. 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trin. Coll. Camb, 
This work gives every article in a condensed form. 

2. Latin Gradus, without Verses or Phrases. 
The English of the Words is given, with their formation. 4th 
edition, 7s. 6d. bound. 

3. Dictionary of Latin Phrases. by Robert- 
son, much improved, 15s. 

4. Latin and English Dictionary, greatly 
improved by the Rev. Dr, Niblock. 6s. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Valpy’ 's editions. 





n 12mo. price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
YHE APOST LESHIP and PRIEST. 
HOOD of CHRIST; being a Practical Exposition of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the He brews: in a Series of Lectures. With 
an sicauaeie cone ene a Tabular Analysis of the Epistle, &c. 
he Rev. THOMAS PARRY, M.A. 

— ‘aantann, in the Diocese of Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward Islands; and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans, in a Series of Lectures. With an Appendix, 
containing Remarks on certain leading Terms, a Tabular Analy- 
sis of the Epistle, &c. 12mo. 7s. 

2. Parochial Sermons, preached in the West 
Indies; with Three Occasional Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in beara, the 2d edition of 
x . 


s. 
By HENRY MELVILL, M.A. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, C amberwell'; ; and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. a 's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Now complete, i in 20 vols. post 8yo. price only 4s. or vol. 
ound in morocco cloth (or any set separately) 
AVAL and MILITARY LIBRARY of 
ENTERTAINMENT 
A Series of Works from ine Pens of distinguished Officers. 
ontents, 

Capt. Marryatt’s Naval Officer,;Tales of Military Life, by the 

8 vols. Author of Hg Military Sketch- 
The Chelsea Pensioners, by the! Book, 3 vo 

Author of the Subaltern'/The Night W atch, or Tales of 

(Mr. Gleig), 3 vols. the Sea, 2 vols. comprising the 
Sailors and Saints, by the Au-| Captain’s Story—the Master's 

thor of the Naval Sketch-| Story—the Boatswain; a Fore- 

jook, 3 vols. castle Yarn —and the Prisoner 

Tales of a Voyager, Ist and 2d| of War's Story. 

Series, each in 3 vols. 

N.B. Either of the Works may be had separately. 

«« These works afford a good deal of new information which 
can scarcely be found any where else. They admit us into the 
interior of a soldier’s or sailor’s life, telling” us much that his- 
tory will not condescend to notice, and which we had rather 
know than a great part of that which it tells. They also render 
us better acquainted (and herein is an advantage) with the 
dreadful realities of war, and its appalling train of concomitant 
miseries, and dissipate the delusive halo by which those who 
view it from a distance are dazzled and deceived. They take, 
like Sterne, ‘a single captive,’ or a single wounded soldier, and 
we are more affected by the simple tale of his individual suffer- 
ings, than by the high-sounding recital of the fall of thousands.” 
—Edinhurgh Review, 

London: Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell and 
nimi maiabusgay John pessseesinaot Dublin, 


In three vols. post 8vo. price ell. lls. 


HE LITERARY LIFE ond ‘UN YPUB.- 
LISHED MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 

This Work contains, in the biographical part, an account of 
the origin and circumstances attending the conception and pub- 
lication of the Author’s separate productions, with various Lite- 
mary Anecdotes. The Miscellanies will consist of Tales in the 

Scottish, oe and American dialects, with Essays on dif- 
ferent Sab) ects, & 

eekwolly Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 


By the same Auth 
. Osranaege or, the Celestial Volume. 
art I, 6s, 
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In 8yo. price 16s. in cloth, 


HE DOMESTIC and FINANCIAL 
CONDITION of GREAT BRITAIN, preceded by a 
brief Sketch of her Foreign Policy, and of the Statistics and Poli- 
tics of France, Russia, Avstzian and samen: 
By G. BROWNING, 
Londen: Longman, Ress, Orme, and Co, 


In 12mo. price 4s. in boards, the 5th edition of 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
ORDINARY OPERATIONS of the HOLY SPIRIT. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for J., G. “* and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Recapitulated A postacy the True Rationale 
of the concealed Apocalyptic Name of the Roman Empire. 12mo, 
os 3s. 

. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, 3 vols. 
eve. | il. 16s, 

3. The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, in 
2 vols, 8vo. 11. 6: 

4. The Dificulties of Romanism, 2d edition, 
enlarged, Byo, 1 

5. The Difficulties of Infidelity, 2d edition, 


12mo. 5s. 





In 12mo. price 5s. in boards, 


HE DUBLIN PRACTICE of 
MIDWIFERY. 

By HENRY MAUNSELL, M.D. 

Lecturer on Midwifery, &c. a the Medical School, Park Street, 
ublin. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 

tics. By A. T. Thomson, M.D. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ZOHRAB,” &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By JAM ES MORIER, Esq. 
“A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”’—Quarterly Review, 1834, 
** At once interesting as a story, and attractive as a vivid pic« 
ture of oriental scenes.”"—Literary Gazette. 
he interest of this work never flags.”—Atheneum, 
«* An admirable picture of Turkish manners.”—Spectator. 
“ Valuable as well as interesting, and may be esteemed one of 
the best novels of the class to which it belongs.”—A(las 
«* Every body should read this work.”—Scotsman, 
ichard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 


EMOIRS of HENRY SALT, Esq. 


His Britannic Majesty’ 's eed Consul- General in Egypt. 





By JOHN SAMES HALLS, E 

“ This work will be read with unmixed po Penns 
interesting history of a checkered life.”—Atlas. 

“« One ot the most important works of the season, possessing the 
two-fold attraction of a book of travels in a highly interesting 
country, and the history of a man of first-rate science and enter- 
prise.”—United Service Gazette. 

‘Through Mr. Salt’s zeal, personal exertion, influence with 
the pasha, and pecuniary liberality, many of the hidden treasures 
of Egypt have been brought to light.""—Quarterly Review, 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 


It is a very 


oT demy 8vo. price 28s, boards, 
HI'S T ORY of CHIN A, 


Ancient and Modern; sit a retrospect of the 
Foreign Intercourse and Trade — China. Illustrated by a 
new and corrected Map of the Em 
By the Rev. CHARL 4 “GUTZLAFF, 
Now, and for many years past, resident in that Country. 
** An interesting and m portant work, abounding with curious 
historical anecdotes.” —Literary Gazette. 

‘his is a work of immense labour and great curiosity; and 
met. our recently changed, and still changing relations with the 
East, will, to the commercial world especiall, prove of high im- 
portance.” —Court Journa 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


RAMMAR of GENERAL GEO. 
GRAPHY ; being an Introduction and C 
the larger Work of the same Author. 
y the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. 
New edition, improved. With Views of the peineipal reer of 
e World, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d, bound 
Geography on a Popular Plan ; containin 
the interesting and amusing Features of Geographical Know- 
ledge, and calculated to convey Instruction by Means of the 
striking and pleasing Associations produced by the uliar 
Manners, Customs, &c. of all Nations. By the Rev. J. Gold. 
smith. New edition, ineluding Extracts from recent Voyages and 
Travels, with Engravings on Steel, Maps, &c. 14s. bound. 
Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s Gram. 
mar of Geography; for Junior Pupils. 9d. 
Dowling’ 8 500. Questions on the Maps in 
hy. Od.— Key, Od. 
rey ‘Longman, = Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 














SIR EGERTON BRY DGES, BART, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. a Review of the 


+r x 

NHANDOS PEERAGE CASE, 
adjudicated 1803, and of the Pretensions of Sir Samuel 

Egerton Brydges, Bart. to designate himself, per Legem Terra, 

Baron Chandos ad udeley 

By G, F "BELTZ, Esq. Lancaster Herald. 





Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


— 


THE LANDED GENTRY. 





In &vo. embellished with Engravings of the Armorial Bearings of each Family, and a fine 
Portrait of THE SPEAKER, price 1l. 11s. 6d. bound in morocco cloth, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONERS 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
By JOHN BURKE, Ese. 
A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 





Among the numerous t and opulent Families whose Descent, &c. are given in the 
First Portion of this interesting Work, will be found those of — 








Coke of Norfolk. Weld of Lulworth. 

Mundy of Markeaton. Howard of Corby. 

Dymoke of Scrivelsby, the Hereditary Danby of Swinton. , 
Champion of England. Constable Maxwell of Everingham, 

Portman of Bryanston. Wykeham of Thame. 

Fitzherbert of Norbury and Swinnerton. Dundas of Dundas. 

Ormsby Gore of Porkington. Curwen of Workington. 

Maude of Yorkshire. Drake of Shardeloes. 

Stanley of Dalegarth. Cary of Torr Abbey and Follaton. 

Flood of Flood Hall. Peter of Harlyn. 

Darell of Calehill. Brandling of Gosforth. 

Luttrell of Dunster Castle. Blacker’ of Carrick Blacker. 

Gore Langton of Newton Park. Clifton of Lytham. 

Wyndham of Dinton. Standish of Standish. 

Sneyd Kinnersley of Loxley. Fairfax of Gilling Castle 

Lane of King’s Bromley. Connolly of Castletown. 





“ The want of a work of this nature, furnishing an account of all the families constitut- 
ing the gentry of the united kingdom, had long been extensively felt and acknowledged. In 
these pages will be found the lineage of nearly four hundred families, enjoying in the aggre- 
gate, probably, a revenue of two millions sterling, and deriving, many of them, their territo- 
rial possessions from William of Normandy; invested, however, with no exclusive rank— 
designated by no exclusive title—.and born to no exclusive privilege. To this grade in her 
social system—her independent country gentlemen—England is mainly indebted for her 
greatness abroad and her prosperity at home.” Preface. 


“The novelty and utility of this undertaking combine to invest it with no common 
claims to public attention. The highly influential and extensive class to whom it refers have 
at present no work of reference exhibiting an entire and authentic account of their respective 
families, although it is obvious how large a share of interest attaches to such an object, both 
for the parties themselves, and for all connected with them by the ties either of alliance, 
friendship, neighbourhood, patronage, or political constituency.” 


“ This is a great and important undertaking. Of the peers and the baronets of Great 
Britain we have heard and read; but of the commoners—of families equally celebrated in 
history —we remain in total ignorance. We are glad to find Mr. Burke employed in remov- 
ing a national reproach. He has contrived to make his book not only very useful, but highly 
interesting—many rare and curious anecdotes having been introduced.” —Globe. 


‘This is a book of the deepest interest, and containing, indeed, so vast a portion of 
family history as perhaps the annals of no other country could produce. It is almost impos- 
sible to convey a more striking illustration of the respectability and permanency of the great 
proprietors of the soil, than is to be found in this genealogical and heraldic history of the 
commoners of Great Britain and Ireland. Besides the descents, intermarriages, and armorial 
bearings of every family, it contains the most memorable actions of persons who have distin- 
guished themselves, intermixed with curious anecdotes. It contains also a countless number 
of particulars relating to the intermarriages of the several families. ‘The work deserves, and 
it will no doubt command, as extensive a sale as the Peerage and Baronetage of the same 
indefatigable compiler,”.—Sun. 





Published for HENRY COLBURN, by R. BENTLEY ; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, Dublin. Subscribers’ Names are received by every 
Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8v0. 
F R A N é E; 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By HENRY L. B P. 
hard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


Ric! 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edi ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. tae 


| 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the press. Early next week, in post Svo. 6s. cloth, 
TALES for the BRITISH PEOPLE, 
By CANDIDA. 
Fiat justitia, ruat coelum. 
Also, lately published, 

1. Lord Collingwood’s Life and Correspon. 
dence, 4th edition, Portrait, &c. 16s, 

2. Sketches of Greece and Turkey, ending 
in the Autumn of 1832. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


“ This is a charming volume, for it embraces bo 
and the beaytiful.”—Spectator. ‘s th the sseful 


ator, 
James Ridgway and § Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 








~ COMPLETION OF HUME AND COMMENCEMENT 
OF SMOLLETT. = 
1st of October Mr. Valpy will — Vol. IX. with Engrayings, 
of the 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, by HUME 
and SMOLLETT, and HUGHES; being the First 
bart Smollett’s History. The Continuation from George I. 


By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
This Work will form 19 monthly vols. 5s. each, illustrated 
with 76 finished Engravings. 
Hume's History, in 8 vols. may be had separately, price 2/. 

_ Mr. Vaipy’s beautiful edition of the History of England con. 
tinues to intain the high rep ion its first app secur. 
ed; in that, as in his recently concluded Shakspeare, the beauty 
of the illustrations increases.”—John Bull, 

“« Beauty of type, correctness of text, and elegance of illustra- 
tion, are the leading features of this edition; and from what we 
have seen and heard of Mr. Hughes's efforts, we are disposed to 
believe that his important task will be well executed.”—Monthly 
Magazine, 





II. 
Vol, IX, 5s. of the Re-issue of 
~ 
Shakspeare ; 
With 170 beautiful outline Engravings from the Plates 
in Boydell’s edition. 
This edition may be had complete, in 15 volumes, 3/. 15s. 
«In these volumes the notes most required have been preserv- 
ed, and the historical memoranda are reduced into a neat attract- 
ing compass. We are not withheld from reading them by their 
length, or by the diversity of their opinions; all is now proper, 
and Shakspeare has been given to us in the way we most wished 
to see him."—Monthly Magazine, 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 
MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE LAST DAYS of POMPEII. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
«« England and the English,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 





Just ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, 


. y 
HE ANGLER in IRELAND; 
or, an Englishman's Ramble through Connaught and 
Munster, during the Summer of 1833. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 








Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


ANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH 
WALES, BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGA- 
PORE, and CHINA, 
Being the 
Journal of a Naturalist 
In those Countries, during 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





In a few days will be published, f.cap. 8v0. 
A U U s. A New 
Translation into English Blank Verse, from the German 
of Gotthe, 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 








In a few days, in one thick volume, demy 8vo. 


HE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
Anatomical and Physiological; in which the fomeues 
of the various parts of the Brain are for the first time assigns ; 
and to which is prefixed some Account of the Author's ~—_ 
Discoveries, of which the more recent doctrine of Bell, a 
gendie, &c. is shewn to be at once a plagiarism, an loo 
and a blunder, associated with useless experiments, which they 
have neither 4 d nor explained. Being the first — 
of an Original System of Physiology, adapted to the advan 
State of Anatomy. 
- iy ALEXANDER WALKER, * 
Author of “ Physiognomy founded on Physiology. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 








it 
LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, 4 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington _ 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, - 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Bachange + ri 
‘arlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. =e 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pallivi 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. Ag’ 
Sor America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London- 


J, UOX HS, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Sauare- 
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